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MANTRAP.  These  girls  are  home  economics  students  learning  to  cook.  Which  illus¬ 
trates  the  old  adage,  “The  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach.”  So  that 
students  will  be  taught  to  use  canned  foods,  American  Can  Company  reminds 
teachers  of  the  advantages  of  canned  foods,  through  ( 1 )  advertising  canned  food 
facts  in  leading  home  economics  journals,  and  ( 2 '  distributing  canned  food  booklets 
which  influence  7,500,000  students  annually.  It’s  one  of  the  ways  American  Can 
Company  promotes  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


STEAM 

COIL 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station 
New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 

filler 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis* 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT—^ 
LIQUID  ADJUSTMEN^ 


-PEVOLVINC  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Hamcickeh  YUte^i 
Units. . . 


LOW  COST  OF  OPERATION 

STEADY  SPEED 

ACCURATE  SPEED  CONTROL 

DURABLE 

DEPENDABLE 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
DRIVING  VINERS  WITH  THIS 
POWER. 


These  units  are  are  equipped  with  iour  or  six  cylinder  engines  with 
ily-ball  governors.  They  produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to 
meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient 
lever  without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Driver. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

ti  rill/ m  t  ijif  rs  of  Viners,  Vtner  Feeders,  Erisilage  Distributors  arid  Cliuin  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Bred  and  Grown  for  CANNERS 


\  HOME’S  it,  . 

#  The  first  season  one  canner 
operated  with  the  Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler 
Return  System,  he  reported  a  savings  on  coal  of  better  than 
25  percent  even  though  his  pack  was  50  percent  larger. 
Another  canner,  the  first  year,  reports  cutting  his  stoker 
feed  almost  50  percent,  though  his  pack  was  tripled.  We 
will  tell  you  in  advance  how  much  fuel  you  can  save,  how 
much  boiler  capacity  you  can  gain — without  obligation. 
Don’t  fail  to  learn  about  savings  you  can  make  year  after 
year  without  any  real  capital  investment. 

F.  H.  UNGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis  Ind. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


9  The  Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return 
System  saves  all  condensate  from  cooking  tanks,  kettles,  and 
other  processing  units  and  returns  it  directly  to  hoiler  at  a 
temperature  of  approximately  320  degrees.  It  requires  few 
B.  T.  U’s.  to  bring  this  condensate  back  to  steam.  Reduces 
boiler  scale,  too,  and  saves  wear  and  tear  on  lines,  valves 
and  traps.  Furnished  with  electric  pumps  and  steam  pumps. 
Ask  for  Bulletin  “Reducing  the  Cost  of  Steam”  Free 


Bean  Seed  has  been  one  of  the  major  production  items 
of  this  firm  for  50  years.  N.  K.  &  Co's  beans  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  West,  from  controlled  stock  seed  and  under 
the  experienced  supervision  of  N.  K.  &  Co's  experts.  All 
seed  carefully  milled  and  hand  picked. 

POPULAR  CANNING  ITEMS 


Contract  Growers 
of  A  Full  Line 
of  Seeds  for 
Canners 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Specialists  also  in 
Peas,  Beets,  Sweet 
Corn  (Hybrids  and 
Open  Pollinated),  etc. 


Stringless  Green  Pod 
Tendergreen 
Full  Measure 
Brittle  Wax  (Round  Pod 
Kidney  Wax) 


Improved  Stringless 
Kidney  Wax 
Henderson  Bush  Lima 
Maryland  Thick  Seeded 
Baby  Fordhook 


N.  K.  &  Co's  Strain  of  Tendergreen 

Stocks  Ready  For 
Immediate  Shipment 
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This  case  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  canning  prob¬ 
lems  solved  by  Continental  every  year.  Have  you 
any  problem?  Just  call  us  in. 

*The  facts  of  this  story  are  taken  from  a  true  case 
history  in  our  files.  Names  are  necessarily  fictitious. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN 
COMPANY 

Offices  and  Plants  in  All  Principal  Cities 


3.  The  canner  sent  a  hurry  call  to  Continental. 
We  rushed  a  Research  Department  expert  to  our 
customer’s  plant.  His  job?  Improve  that  off-color 
corn !  Our  expert  carefully  checked  the  entire 
packing  process.  Then  he  suggested  changes  in 
formulation,  processing  and  cooling  techniques. 


I.  J.  A.  Oglesby,  a  corn  packer, 
was  worried.  His  No.  10  cans  of 
cream  style  corn  weren’t  moving. 
What  was  worse,  one  of  his  big¬ 
gest  competitors  was  taking  a 
lot  of  business  away  from  him 
. .  .  selling  corn  almost  as  fast  as 
it  was  packed. 


2.  What  was  wrong?  Oglesby 
asked  several  brokers.  Didn’t  the 
corn  taste  right?  Sure.  Wasn’t  it 
fancy  grade,  the  best  of  a  fine 
crop?  Sure.  Then  why  not  buy? 
The  brokers  told  him  in  one  word : 
“Color.”  His  corn  was  too  dark 
to  meet  the  buyers’  ideas  with 
respect  to  color. 


4.  What  happened?  Oglesby  produced  a  corn  far 
lighter  and  better  in  color  than  any  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  able  to  pack.  Result:  In  a  very  short 
time  he  regained  practically  all  of  his  lost  business. 
His  competitor  had  been  outselling  him  on  color 
— and  color  alone!  (Until  he  called  Continental.) 
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EDITORIALS 


Enigma — Any  human  being  with  a  spark  of  feeling 
will  instinctively  pronounce  in  favor  of  feeding 
the  hungry,  particularly  the  children  and  the  old 
people,  in  the  conquered  countries.  So  strong  is  this 
feeling  that  Britain  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  raise 
the  blockade  and  permit  staple  supplies  of  food  to  go 
through  to  what  is  called  free  France.  And  if  just  the 
milk  canners  were  called  upon  to  send  a  shipload  of 
canned  milk  to  nourish  the  children  in  those  lands 
where  the  cattle  have  been  killed,  or  driven  off — the 
case  in  all  these  conquered  countries,  if  we  can  believe 
the  reports — doubtless  a  shipload  would  be  tendered 
in  jig  time,  and  as  a  gift  to  these  innocents  who  in  no 
way  have  any  responsibility  for  anything  that  has 
happened.  But  in  asking  Britain  to  raise  the  blockade 
they  are  taking  from  her  the  greatest  possible  weapon 
she  could  have  to  ultimately  defeat  Hitler — hunger. 
Even  if  Germany  never  took  a  pound  of  any  of  the 
foods  so  sent  the  relief  to  Germany  would  be  greater 
than  to  the  unfortunates,  since  it  would  relieve  Ger¬ 
many  of  feeding  the  inhabitants  as  she  must  now  do  or 
see  develop  revolutions  worse  than  any  powder  and 
shot.  The  one  thing  which  Germany  cannot  defeat  is 
that  same  hunger.  The  populace  must  be  fed,  even 
upon  the  low  nourishment  basis  so  far  seen,  again  if 
reports  be  true,  and  which  is  resulting  in  malnutrition 
with  all  its  attendant  sickness,  epidemics  and  death. 
No  amount  of  arms  can  keep  a  people  from  rising  in 
revolt  under  the  pressure  of  hunger;  and  this  hunger 
is  now  so  universal  in  those  conquered  countries  that 
it  is  said  hundreds  are  dying  daily,  and  the  assertion 
is  made,  that  such  is  the  design  of  the  conquerors,  i.  e., 
to  depopulate  these  countries  that  the  chosen  people 
may  have  the  land  to  themselves.  How  to  solve  that 
•  nigma  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  except  from 
■le  Christian  point  of  view;  to  feed  the  hungry.  Ap- 
j?arently  Britain  has  reached  that  conclusion.  If  so  this 
inning  industry  has  a  bigger  task  confronting  it  than 
jfore :  to  feed  not  only  the  warring  democracies,  but 
'  e  rest  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  again  canned 
ods  stand  out  as  the  ideal  answer.  You  have  a  big 
b,  gentlemen. 

If  the  war  ended  tomorrow  it  would  take  all  the 
ods  we  can  produce,  either  as  spots  or  to  be  packed 
.ring  the  next  two  years.  For  we  must  continue  to 
od  our  own  people,  and  keep  them  sturdy  and  strong. 

DIFFICULTIES — The  job  of  implementing  democ- 
cy — making  it  work — is  demonstrated  on  all  sides 
?ht  now.  The  individual  gives  hearty  consent  to  the 
ge  to  get  behind  the  defense  movement,  but  he  does 


not  know  what  to  do  nor  how  to  do  it.  He  boils  at 
the  action  of  labor  in  striking  and  thereby  interrupt¬ 
ing  this  progress,  and  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
individual  workman  approves  of  these  strikes  any  more 
than  do  the  rest  of  us.  For  years  the  worst  character 
in  this  country  has  been  the  walking  delegate,  the 
labor  leaders,  who  never  work  themselves  but  are  con¬ 
stantly  busy  agitating  in  industry — as  it  is  by  that  act 
they  hold  their  positions  in  the  union  ranks.  And  it  is 
a  right  nice  racket  for  these  leaders  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  do  a  little  figuring.  Both  the  A.  F.  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  0.  claim  5,000,000  members  each.  Some  years 
ago  the  dues  were  $1.50  per  month  or  $18  per  year,  and 
in  some  instances  at  least  they  are  higher  than  that 
now.  But  taking  that  as  a  basis  it  means  each  one 
of  these  giant  unions  has  an  income  of  $90,000,000 
per  year.  Small  wonder  they  pay  fat  salaries  to  the 
leaders,  and  likewise  to  a  very  lengthy  coterie  of 
assistants,  with  all  expenses.  The  building  of  Fort 
Geo.  G.  Meade,  a  cantonment  near  Baltimore,  has  been 
in  the  daily  headlines  for  its  labor  racketeering.  Be 
not  deceived,  all  the  stories  you  hear  are  by  no  means 
the  truth,  but  that  there  were  injustices  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  yet  at  their  worst  the  sums  there  extorted 
are  chicken  feed  compared  with  the  national  take  of 
the  two  big  unions.  And  we  are  not  averse  to  unions ; 
the  laboring  man  needed  some  one  to  look  after  his 
interests,  badly  needed  in  many  instances,  but  again 
there  is  some  curb  needed  on  union  activity,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  harmful  to  the  interests  of  our 
country.  But  bang!  you  go  up  against  democracy 
again,  as  generally  interpreted. 

And  then,  if  we  accused  some  of  our  leading  daily 
newspapers  of  being  Communists  they  would  be  highly 
indignant,  and  yet  they  seek  out  every  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  can  find,  information  which  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  so  as  not  to  get  into  the  hands  of  possible 
enemies,  but  those  dailies  insist  upon  giving  it  headline 
publicity  in  their  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  fully  informed  on  every¬ 
thing  the  Government  is  doing,  or  intends  doing! 
Judged  by  their  actions  rather  than  their  claims  these 
dailies  are  among  our  worst  enemies,  and  all  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  No  one  wants  to  imitate  the 
Dictators  as  a  rule,  but  note  that  not  one  bit  of  war 
detail  ever  has  come  out  of  their  camp,  and  the  world  is 
in  the  dark  about  such  matters  as  our  newspapers 
make  headlines  of.  If  a  censorship  is  imposed  upon 
them,  as  seemingly  must  be  done,  it  will  be  their  own 
fault,  since  they  have  not  shown  the  judgment  needed 
under  the  circumstances. 
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The  demands  of  the  present  style  of  war  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  in  the  past  and  therefore  we  are  in  need 
of  more  drastic  handling. 

Enlisting  the  general  public  to  fight  against  sabotage 
of  every  kind  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt,  but  at 
least  when  an  employer  is  approached  and  told  to  be 
on  his  very  careful  guard,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  retort  that  he  knows  his  men  and  that  they  require 
no  such  looking  after!  Again  that  is  democracy  of  a 
dangerous  sort,  and  is  not  patriotic.  If  those  men  are 
as  responsible  as  that  employer  feels  they  are,  they 
will  not  feel  hurt  at  the  request  to  be  on  the  watch- 
out.  Only  the  guilty  will  show  resentment,  for  honest 
men  will  welcome  such  cooperation.  The  need  for  this 
is  growing  greater  every  day,  and  members  of  this 
industry,  in  all  branches  of  it,  will  do  well  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful.  Our  advice  to  you  is  to  call  upon 
the  F.  B.  I.  men  and  have  them  outline  for  you  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  this  danger.  And  then  study 
and  understand  the  plan,  and  see  that  it  is  put  into 
hands  that  you  know  can  be  trusted.  You  will  be  a 
sad  and  disgusted  man  if  your  cannery,  your  can  plant, 
your  viner  shed  or  warehouse  is  burned  down  just  as 
you  begin,  or  end  your  season’s  work.  Sabotaging 
the  food  lines  will  be  one  of  their  chief  objectives. 

This  should  not  be  taken  as  alarmist;  it  is  merely 
good  caution,  and  in  war  that  is  always  imperative, 
whether  the  war  be  from  the  outside  or  from  the  in¬ 
side,  as  most  likely  will  be  our  trouble.  As  we  see 
it  we  are  not  in  danger  of  invasion  from  land,  or  sea, 
or  air,  but  from  within.  Remember  Norway! 

MAXIMUM  CARLOADING — A  movement  got  on 
foot  this  week  to  urge  all  to  ship  in  maximum  carloads, 
instead  of  the  minimum,  in  order  to  help  avoid  rail  con¬ 
gestion  and  consequent  priorities  for  freight  cars.  And 
food  producers  have  been  appealed  to  in  particular. 

A  little  forethought  will  clearly  show  that  with  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  production  freight  shipments  will  soon 
be  badly  jammed.  Remember  the  freight  has  to  move 
in  both  directions,  in  and  out,  and  if  a  scarcity  of 
freight  cars  and  congested  roads  results,  it  may  ham¬ 
per  you  considerably,  and  just  when  you  most  need 
the  supplies  or  to  get  the  shipments  out.  So  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  to  all  such  users  to  voluntarily  join  this 
move  to  use  maximum  carloading  in  all  possible  ways. 
A  little  cooperation  here  may  produce  excellent  results. 
Many  are  puzzled  as  to  how  they  may  comply  with  the 
call  for  united  action  towards  maximum  war  prepara¬ 
tion  efforts;  well,  here  is  one  way,  and  it  has  a  very 
personal,  not  to  say  selfish  reward  in  store  for  those 
who  comply. 

PARDON — The  1941  Almanac  is  rapidly  working 
into  shape  to  go  to  press,  and  there  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  it  than  ever  before  noted — all  the  way  from 
Government  departments  through  the  various  lines 
of  distribution,  down  to  the  smallest  handler  or  pro¬ 
ducer  of  canned  foods.  Everybody  wants  it!  Yet 
advertising  lags. 


We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  make  clear  the 
unexampled  opportunity  this  Almanac  affords  to  every 
one  supplying  the  food  lines — everyone  selling  any¬ 
thing  to  the  grocery  industry,  not  just  canned  foods 
and  the  staples.  If  these  manufacturers  understood 
how  intimately  they  come  in  contact  with  every  buyer 
of  their  products  through  this  Almanac  during  the 
whole  hectic  year  ahead  of  us,  we  could  not  keep  them 
out  with  a  shotgun.  And  that  most  certainly  includes 
every  wide-awake  canner,  whose  products  will  be 
sought  this  year,  and  next  as  never  before — but  who 
knows  them? — and  though  the  cost  is  trifling,  they  do 
not  grab  the  opportunity.  If  this  Almanac  be  not  real 
advertising  then  there  is  none.  Every  canner,  every 
grocery  supply  house  should  advertise  in  this  Almanac. 
It  can’t  help  but  pay  you  to  do  so.  But  be  quick! 
Shoot  in  the  order ! ! 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  VEGETABLE  CROPS 

Dr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Jacobson  in  Bulletin  No.  439  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven 
report  on  10  years’  trials  designed  to  measure  the  responses  of 
several  of  the  more  important  vegetable  crops  to  various  soil 
treatments.  Some  of  the  conclusions  the  authors  draw  as  a 
result  of  these  trials  are  that  fertilizers  supplying  from  90  to 
135  pounds  of  nitrogen,  from  90  to  135  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  from  120  to  180  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  are  desirable 
for  most  vegetable  crops  on  unmanured  land  under  intensive 
vegetable  culture.  A  combination  of  moderate  manuring  and 
medium  rates  of  complete  fertilizer  application  is  most  effective 
in  producing  high  yields  of  miscellaneous  vegetable  crops  with¬ 
out  depletion  of  the  soil.  For  sweet  potatoes  in  continuous  cul¬ 
ture  on  very  sandy  soils  the  authors  suggest  a  fertilizer  supply¬ 
ing  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  80  to  120  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  120  to  160  pounds  of  potash  per  acre 
applied  as  a  side-dressing. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  25 — Spring  Meeting,  Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tidewater  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  22nd — National  Canners  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Meetings,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  16-17 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Lakewood,  Maine. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station. 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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CANNING  PROBLEMS  CONFERENCE 

Digest  of  Papers  Presented  at  Chicago  Convention,  January  21-22,  1941 


WATER  SUPPLIES  FOR  CANNING  PURPOSES— 
FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  BACTERIOLOGICAL 
CONTAMINATION 

Paper  presented  by  Gordon  H.  Bendix  and  G.  V.  Hallman, 
Research  Dept.,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  bacteria  present  in  the  water  used  in  various  canning 
operations  may  be  of  importance  as  a  factor  in  causing 
spoilage.  The  water  supply  of  a  canning  plant  should  consist 
of  safe,  potable  water.  By  that  we  mean  that  the  water  should 
comply  with  the  commonly  accepted  bacterial  standards  for 
water  approved  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
The  use  of  safe,  potable  water  is  accepted  practice  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Many  canning  plants  secure  water  from  a 
municipal  supply.  Such  water  is  under  constant  supervision 
to  assure  its  purity  as  a  public  health  measure,  and  is  safe  for 
use  in  canneries.  Sometimes  the  location  of  a  canning  plant 
is  not  so  favorable  and  city  water  is  not  available,  or  the  water 
works  of  a  municipality  may  not  have  sufficient  capacity  to 
supply  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  required  during  the  peak 
of  the  canning  season.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  water  for 
canning  purposes  must  be  secured  from  other  sources  by  the 
canner. 

Raw  waters  are  characterized  by  their  sources,  as  surface, 
shallow  well,  deep  well,  rain,  and  spring  water.  Surface  water 
is  obtained  from  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  or  reservoirs.  These 
waters  are  always  subject  to  contamination  in  populated  areas. 
Similarly,  water  from  shallow  wells  must  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  particularly  if  the  wells  are  located  near  houses  or 
in  thickly  populated  areas.  Rain  water,  if  collected  from  roofs, 
is  subject  to  contamination  from  birds  and  dust.  Water  from 
the  above  sources  frequently  is  not  satisfactory  for  cannery  use 
without  purification.  Water  from  deep  wells  and  natural  springs 
is  more  likely  to  be  safe,  but  it  should  be  tested  before  it  is 
used,  as  it  may  be  seriously  polluted.  Sometimes  a  survey  will 
show  the  cause  of  the  pollution  of  deep  well  water  and  the  con¬ 
dition  may  be  corrected.  Otherwise,  treatment  for  purification 
is  necessary. 

The  treatment  for  the  purification  of  contaminated  water 
usually  consists  of  chlorination,  which  may  be  preceded  by  set¬ 
ting  or  screening  to  remove  heavy  suspended  solids,  and  filtra¬ 
tion  or  clarification  with  a  coagulent  to  remove  lighter  solids. 
As  methods  for  purification  and  clarification  of  water  differ 
.  ccording  to  the  sources  and  the  individual  conditions,  it  is 
-‘sirable  to  consult  a  specialist  to  determine  the  procedure  best 
lapted  to  the  specific  requirements.  Care  should  be  exercised 
I  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  purification  process,  not  only 
l  om  sanitary,  and  esthetic  standpoints,  but  also  because  of  the 
l  inger  to  public  health  due  to  the  possible  consumption  for 
inking  purposes  by  factory  employees  of  such  water  containing 
thogenic  bacteria.  In  order  to  be  assured  that  water  from 
lestionable  sources  has  been  made  safe,  the  purification  treat- 
ent  should  be  carefully  operated  and  samples,  which  have 
en  secured  and  handled  properly,  should  be  examined  regularly 
’  a  competent  laboratory.  Appearance,  odor,  and  taste  cannot 
relied  upon  as  criteria  of  the  purity  of  water. 

The  bacteriological  tests  ordinarily  employed  to  determine 
e  suitability  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  would  not  neces- 
irily  indicate  the  presence  of  bacteria  which  are  resistent  to 
at  and  which  might  cause  spoilage  in  canned  foods.  However, 
ost  water  supplies  are  free  from  such  bacteria  although  at 
aies  spoilage  bacteria  have  been  found  in  water.  Since  water 
les  not  contain  sufficient  food  material  to  support  bacterial 
owth,  the  numbers  of  any  spoilage  bacteria  present  would  be 


so  small  that  the  water  in  itself  would  not  sufficiently  contami¬ 
nate  the  food  to  present  a  spoilage  hazard.  The  use  of  water 
containing  food  spoilage  bacteria  may  cause  contamination  in 
the  factory  where  sufficient  food  materials  are  present  to  sup¬ 
port  bacterial  growth.  Thus  water  may  indirectly  lead  to  the 
contamination  of  brine,  syrup  or  the  product.  As  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  that  water  is  the  only  source  of  plant  contamination, 
no  proven  instance  of  this  has  been  recorded. 

At  many  factories  where  a  municipal  water  supply  is  not 
available,  water  is  frequenty  collected  in  elevated  tanks  both  to 
provide  plentiful  supply  at  all  times  and  to  maintain  the  desired 
water  pressure.  Even  when  municipal  supplies  are  available 
sometimes  elevated  tanks  are  used  to  increase  the  water  pressure. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  undesirable  contamination  may 
result  unless  such  tanks  are  completely  protected  from  the 
access  of  foreign  material  which  may  transfer  to  the  water 
both  bacteria  and  food  materials  for  their  growth.  Such  waters 
may  become  sufficiently  contaminated  with  canned  food  spoil¬ 
age  bacteria  to  become  a  direct  spoilage  hazard  when  used  in 
a  canning  factory.  For  instance,  so-called  “sulphur  stinker” 
spoilage  in  canned  peas  has  been  definitely  traced  to  this  source. 
While  contamination  of  water  in  storage  tanks  has  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  no  doubt  other  instances  of  spoilage 
have  been  directly  due  to  this  cause  or  indirectly  to  the  seeding 
of  canning  plant  equipment  with  spoilage  bacteria  by  water 
contaminated  with  these  bacteria  while  held  in  storage  tanks. 

To  prevent  contamination  of  water  in  storage  tanks  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  such  tanks  should  be  constructed  from  metal  as  wood 
is  porous,  more  difficult  to  clean  and  more  likely  to  harbor 
bacteria.  Storage  tanks  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
each  canning  season  and  kept  covered  while  in  use. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  water  supply  only 
infrequently  is  the  direct  source  of  contamination  of  a  canned 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficient  use  of  water  in  a 
canning  factory  is  the  chief  means  of  reducing  the  number  of 
bacteria  contaminating  the  surface  of  the  raw  product  to  be 
canned.  The  washing  operations  have  as  their  purpose  not  only 
the  removal  of  dirt  and  foreign  material  but  also  the  removal 
of  spoilage  bacteria.  For  example,  products,  which  may  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  prior  to  blanching,  may  become  heavily 
contaminated  with  spoilage  bacteria  during  blanching.  A  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  completely  free  of  all  visible  dirt  and  still  have 
the  surface  heavily  contaminated  with  bacteria.  For  washing 
the  first  requirement  is  that  the  water  supply  is  abundant  and 
the  second  is  that  it  is  properly  used.  Soil,  the  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  source  of  the  majority  of  the  bacteria  causing  spoilage  in 
canned  foods,  is  largely  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  product. 
The  cleaning  of  most  products  involves  several  washings  and 
the  primary  essential  in  this  procedure  is  that  the  water  used 
for  washing  the  product  at  each  stage  should  be  cleaner,  from 
a  bacteriological  standpoint  and  a  visual  standpoint,  than  the 
product  itself. 

The  type  of  washing  equipment  used  is  naturally  very  im¬ 
portant  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  except  that  it 
is  possible  to  secure  better  removal  of  bacteria  and  foreign 
material  with  much  less  water  when  efficient  washing  equipment 
is  used  than  is  possible  when  abundant  water  is  used  with  poor 
equipment.  Some  types  of  washing  equipment  are  designed  for 
the  reuse  of  washing  water  or  a  portion  of  such  water.  A 
thorough  washing  with  pure  water  should  always  follow  this 
type  of  washer.  Although  a  product  may  be  completely  free  of 
all  visible  dirt,  its  surface  may  be  excessively  contaminated  with 
spoilage  bacteria. 

For  the  removal  of  spoilage  bacteria,  the  final  washing  should 
be  as  near  the  filling  operation  as  possible  and  should  always 
be  made  with  clean,  pure  water  because  all  subsequent  con- 
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tamination  of  the  product  must  be  destroyed  by  the  sterilization 
process.  Rinsing  the  product  with  sprays  of  clean  water  has 
been  found  to  be  an  effective  method.  Spray  washers  should 
be  constructed  so  that  all  surfaces  of  the  product  are  rinsed  by 
the  water,  and  so  that  the  rinse  water  containing  the  bacteria 
is  drained  from  the  product  and  not  carried  with  it.  Washing 
the  product  with  copious  sprays  of  clean  pure  water  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  filling  operation  is  an  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
spoilage  caused  by  underprocessing,  resulting  from  excessive 
contamination. 

Although  the  bacteria  in  the  water  used  for  making  brines 
and  syrups  for  some  canned  foods  would  be  destroyed  during 
the  sterilization  process,  the  only  safe  standard  is  that  potable 
water  be  used  for  their  manufacture.  Likewise,  the  water  used 
for  cleaning  plant  equipment  should  be  potable  water  to  prevent 
contamination  from  that  source. 

The  importance  of  using  water  of  low  bacterial  content  for 
cooling  processed  cans  has  been  previously  stressed  by  others. 
An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is  desirable  for  this  opera¬ 
tion.  With  such  water  available,  water  suitable  for  cooling 
processed  cans  can  usually  be  maintained  for  cooling  canals  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  cooling  canal  before  filling  with  water, 
frequent  changing  of  the  cooling  water,  constant  replenishment 
with  fresh  water  and  minimizing  the  amounts  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  cooling  water  as  this  may  promote  bacterial  growth. 
When  clean  pure  water  is  used  and  the  above  precautions  taken, 
the  use  of  additional  equipment  for  reducing  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  cooling  canal  water  is  not  necessary. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CALCIUM  SALTS  ON  THE  FIRMNESS 
AND  COLOR  OF  CANNED  SHRIMP 

Paper  presented  by  C.  H,  Bloedorn,  Research  Department, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illmois. 

The  progressive  softening  of  canned  wet  pack  shrimp  during 
storage  has  frequently  resulted  in  material  loss  of  quality 
and  in  some  instances  has  seriously  effected  the  merchantability 
of  the  product.  Assuming  ordinary  storage  temperature  and  a 
normal  pack  10  to  14  months  is  customarily  considered  the 
maximum  safe  storage  period  shrimp  may  be  held  without  detri¬ 
mental  softening.  More  recent  improvements  in  canning  tech¬ 
nique  have  materially  raised  the  quality  standard  of  canned 
shrimp.  Better  color,  and  improvement  in  firmness  and  texture 
have  been  the  beneficial  results  obtained.  These  have  been 
helpful  to  the  shelf  life. 

In  our  efforts  to  further  improve  canned  wet  pack  shrimp, 
numerous  attempts  were  made  to  effect  changes  in  manipula¬ 
tion  which  would  appreciably  lengthen  the  storage  life  of  the 
finished  product.  Of  these  attempts,  the  controlled  addition 
of  calcium  chloride  to  the  shrimp  meats  prior  to  canning 
produced  the  most  promising  results. 

In  1934,  previous  to  any  work  which  had  been  done  on  the 
effect  of  calcium  salts  in  increasing  the  firmness  of  tomatoes, 
our  attention  was  directed  to  the  pronounced  effects  of  magne¬ 
sium  and  calcium  salts  in  connection  with  color  changes  and 
firming  of  fish  tissue.  These  effects,  which  included  bleaching 
and  firming  of  the  salted  product,  were  well  known  to  the  fish 
industry  at  that  time.  At  a  later  date,  we  further  observed 
that  canners  who  used  brines  made  from  salt  containing  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  impurities  usually  produced  some¬ 
what  better  colored,  firmer  shrimp.  The  calcium  and  magne¬ 
sium  salts  contained  as  impurities  in  the  salt  were  suspected 
of  being  responsible  for  the  quality  improvements  observed. 
Then,  during  November,  1938,  experimental  packs  were  made 
to  show  the  effects  of  added  calcium  on  wet  pack  shrimp.  Our 
results,  based  on  periodic  cuttings  of  these  experimentally 
packed  cans  over  a  period  of  two  years,  indicated  that  calcium, 
when  added  in  sufficient  amount  and  at  the  proper  time  during 
preparation,  had  very  beneficial  effects.  The  most  outstanding 
benefits  derived  appeared  to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  shelf 
life  and  improvement  of  the  product  color.  After  two  years’ 


storage  at  room  temperature  in  New  Orleans,  the  canned  shrimp 
were  very  well  colored  and  were  definitely  firmer  than  the  con¬ 
trols.  The  product  was  of  good  merchantable  quality. 

The  experimental  pack  which  we  made  consisted  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  calcium  chloride  in  water  solution  to  the  shrimp  at  the 
different  procedure  phases  during  preparation  for  canning. 
Various  quantities  of  calcium  chloride  were  added  to  the  pre¬ 
soaking  brine,  the  blanching  brine,  and  to  the  canning  liquor. 

The  procedure  adopted  wherein  calcium  chloride  was  added 
to  the  pre-soaking  brine  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows; 
Picked  meats  were  pre-soaked  35  minutes  in  cold  90°  salometer 
salt  brine  containing  in  one  instance  3%  calcium  chloride  and 
in  the  other  1%  added  calcium  chloride.  The  meats  were  then 
blanched  9  minutes  in  boiling  70°  salt  brine,  fan  dried,  graded, 
and  514  ounces  filled  into  each  No.  1  can.  Brining  consisted 
of  the  addition  of  hot  water  plus  one  40-grain  salt  tablet  per 
can.  The  process  used  was  10  minutes  at  250°  F.  followed  by 
water  cooling  and  cased  storage  at  room  temperature. 

Three  months  after  packing  analyses  were  made  to  determine 
the  exact  amounts  of  calcium  taken  up  by  the  shrimp  meats  and 
the  amount  in  the  final  brine.  The  results  reported  in  terms 
of  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  indicated  that  the  lot  in  which 
3%  calcium  chloride  had  been  added  to  the  meats  at  the  time 
of  pre-soaking  resulted  in  a  product  containing  0.2469^^  anhy¬ 
drous  calcium  chloride,  based  on  the  total  contents  of  the  can. 
The  shrimp  which  had  been  pre-soaked  in  1%  added  calcium 
chloride  showed  0.155%  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  total  contents.  Control  cans,  containing  untreated  shrimp, 
showed  an  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  total  can  content  at 
0.080%.  The  results  further  indicated  that  the  calcium  taken 
up  by  the  shrimp  during  soaking  did  not  pass  into  the  liquor 
during  storage.  The  formation  of  a  relatively  stable  calcium 
and  protein  compound  probably  explains  this  observation. 

In  correlating  the  analytical  results  with  our  quality  findings, 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
addition  of  calcium  chloride  were  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
taken  up  by  the  shrimp  meats.  Addition  to  the  pre-soak 
produced  the  best  results,  but  since  our  experimental  work 
did  not  include  a  relatively  high  calcium  chloride  concentration 
in  the  blanch,  the  possibility  remains  that  this  point  in  the 
canning  procedure  might  be  found  entirely  satisfactory  and 
more  convenient.  Addition  to  the  canning  liquor  resulted  in 
turbid  brine  and  was,  therefore,  temporarily  shelved  for  further 
investigation. 

Our  findings  with  respect  to  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride 
to  canned  wet  pack  shrimp  have  been  presented  to  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Department  through  its  New  Orleans  office. 
Sample  packs  to  show  the  effects  of  calcium  salts  as  compared 
to  commercially  packed  lots  were  examined  and  the  relating 
packing  data  discussed.  As  a  result  of  these  observations,  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  treatment  commercially  has  been  granted. 
Certain  stipulations  concerning  label  requirements  and  calcium 
percentage  limitations  must  be  observed,  however.  It  has  been 
suggested,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  all  canned  shrimp  labels  used 
by  canners  employing  the  services  of  the  United  States  Food 
&  Drug  Seafood  Inspection  Service  must  be  formally  approved, 
that  shrimp  canners  desirous  of  using  the  calcium  chloride 
treatment  contact  their  district  Food  and  Drug  office  for  specific 
information  concerning  these  requirements. 

*  * 


IN  FOLLOWING  ISSUES  will  appear: 

Relation  of  Dry  Sweetening  To  Spoilage  of  Non-acid  Canned 
Foods,  By  O.  G.  Braun. 


Process  Control  of  Heat  Resistant  Spoilage  Organisms  In 
Tomato  Juice,  By  D.  J.  Wessel  and  H.  A.  Benjamin. 

Effect  Of  Process  and  Filling  Temperature  on  Quality  of  Tomato 
Juice,  By  C.  M,  Merrill. 


Problems  In  Vegetable  Juice  Production 
By  H.  P.  Stevens. 
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THE  CONSUMERS  HOLD  THE  ANSWER 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


WONDER  how  many  canners  read  the  Consumer’s 
Guide?  Probably  not  too  many,  and  it’s  a  good  bet 
that  those  who  receive  it  regularly  will  skip  some 
of  the  contents  in  the  January  2nd,  1941,  “Junior 
Consumer’s  Guide.’’  If  they  do  they  will  miss  a  ser¬ 
mon  that  all  may  read,  enjoy  and  benefit  by.  Four 
pages,  thirty-one  pictures  tell  in  cartoon  form  “The 
Adventures  of  Johnny  Consumer’’  and  what  a  time 
he  has! 

Johnny  starts  out  to  do  the  family  marketing  for 
the  day  at  the  suggestion  of  his  mother.  The  grandiose 
signs  on  so  many  stores  confuse  Johnny  but  he  forti¬ 
fies  himself  with  references  to  his  guide,  “Shop  around, 
compare  prices,  compare  quality.’’  He  is  almost  stuck 
buying  oranges  but  he  really  gets  into  difficulties  when 
he  is  shown  twelve  brands  of  peas.  “They  are  all 
good’’  says  the  grocer,  “Some  are  18  cents,  some  are 
15  cents,  some  are  11  cents.”  Johnny  looks  in  his 
book  and  reads,  “Prices  don’t  always  tell  you  quality, 
I  guess  I’ll  buy  where  they  sell  quality  graded  peas.” 
Finding  a  grocer  who  has  peas  graded  for  quality  he 
reads :  “You  get  what  you  pay  for  when  you  buy  graded 
peas.”  The  grocer  agrees  and  says,  “Grade  A  costs  18 
cents.  Grade  B  costs  15  cents,  and  Grade  C  11  cents” 
and  so  on.  The  story  continues  with  Johnny  seeking 
in  many  stores  for  U.  S.  Graded  Meat,  and  finally 
buying  bread  as  well.  He  is  particularly  impressed 
with  the  lack  of  labels  on  bread  that  should  tell  what 
the  bread  is  made  of.  In  conclusion  the  last  picture 
shows  Johnny  rewarded  for  doing  a  good  job  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  point  is  made  that  he  has  learned  how  to 
shop  carefully  and  how  hard  it  is  to  do  this  without 
good  labels.  Johnny  says,  “And  believe  me.  Dad,  if 
1  had  to  buy  everyday  I’d  raise  the  dust  until  I  did 
get  good  labels.” 

Laugh  off  the  Consumer’s  Guide  if  you  wish  as  a 
aste  of  the  taxpayer’s  money,  declare  it  circulates 
( ily  among  a  limited  circle  of  readers  and  you’ll  miss 
1  -e  boat  by  a  mile !  Consumers  are  being  taught  every 
(  y  to  be  better  buyers  according  to  standards  all  can 
'  ’derstand.  Let’s  be  certain  that  in  the  years  to  come 
are  abreast  of  the  times  as  manufacturers.  Taxes 
11  increase,  incomes  for  food  will  show  changes, 
every  hand  you  will  see  canners  increasing  sales  as 
’  ey  sense  trends  and  follow  them  closely.  However, 
^  not  stop  reading  because  you  feel  “This  is  just 
;  other  tirade  in  support  of  grade  labeling.”  It’s  not 
■  at  at  all.  It  is  the  sincere  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
1  is  matter  of  informative  versus  grade  labeling  is  on 
1  e  way  to  be  ended  right  now,  and  that  little  one  can 
'  or  say  in  favor  of  either  plan  will  change  the 
L  antual  decision.  Consumers  will  have  the  final  say 
j  the  matter. 


Let’s  look  at  editorial  in  March  10th  number  of  The 
Canning  Trade  a  moment.  “Ten  canning  corpora¬ 
tions  produce  approximately  one  half  of  the  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  produced!”  Read  that  again, 
think  about  it,  digest  the  statement  and  then  consider 
what  you  will  do  in  1941.  Of  course,  you  will  appreciate 
as  always  the  leadership  in  conventions  and  sectional 
meetings  of  the  representatives  of  these  packers.  You 
will  do  well  to  imitate  their  strict  adherence  to  quality 
standards,  you  cannot  afford  to  disregard  their  attitude 
toward  the  highest  ethics  in  the  business.  Their  lead 
is  to  be  commended  and  followed  as  long  as  it  is  sound 
and  in  keeping  with  good  business  practices.  Once 
each  one  in  this  happy  group  producing  half  the  canned 
foods  of  the  country  was  a  small  packer,  he  only 
attained  his  present  commanding  position  in  the  indus¬ 
try  by  strict  application  to  his  job,  perserverance, 
exercise  of  initative  and  a  lot  of  sweat  and  worry  as 
well.  You  have  been  providing  the  work  and  the 
worry.  How  you  may  exercise  initative  and  still  follow 
the  lead  of  the  dominating  figures  in  the  field  may  be 
a  bit  puzzling  but  we  can  at  least  decide  on  a  few  things 
not  to  do. 

Years  ago  the  Hormel  Packing  Company  specialized 
in  the  production  of  a  ready  cooked  ham  in  tin.  This 
product  swept  all  before  it  in  its  class  and  at  last  was 
widely  imitated.  Lately,  or  a  few  years  ago,  Hormel 
again  pioneered  in  the  production  of  what  they  so 
aptly  named  “Spam.”  The  product  was  packaged  in 
an  attractively  lithographed  tin,  recipes  were  given  on 
the  larger  panels  of  the  tin,  the  product  quickly  earned 
a  place  for  itself  on  the  shelves  of  many  pantries. 
Hormel  expanded  again  and  again  its  production  facili¬ 
ties  on  this  product.  It  was  fair  traded  in  many  States, 
the  packers  engaged  in  co-operative  advertising, 
national  advertising  was  taken  to  support  distribution, 
almost  before  other  larger  corporations  could  act  ef¬ 
fectively  in  planning  a  worth-while  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign,  “Spam”  had  arrived !  From  that  time  on,  any 
chase  of  the  product  by  others  was  a  stern  chase 
indeed.  Several  packers  really  put  and  are  putting  a 
strong  campaign  back  of  their  like  product.  Every 
imitator  of  “Spam,  the  leader,  almost  without  question 
adopted  the  same  style  of  package,  same  general  lay¬ 
out  on  the  tin ;  trick  campaigns  of  attention  compelling 
magnitude  were  devised  for  the  support  of  these  new¬ 
comers  in  the  field.  What  happened?  Nothing,  much! 
“Spam”  still  sells  and  sells  and  sells,  where  it  is  fair 
traded  (marketed  under  Fair  Trade  Laws).  The 
retail  dealer  selling  “Spam”  makes  more  profit  on  it 
than  he  does  on  the  competing  brand.  In  stores  where 
other  products  are  in  stock  and  “Spam”  is  out,  house¬ 
wives  do  sometimes  take  the  substitute  offered  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  dealer,  but  not  for  long. 
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□□□0 


★  New  rubber  feed  rolls  center  ears 
accurately. 


it  No  spurs  to  mutilate  kernels. 

★  No  gears.  Inexpensive V-Belt  drive. 


★  No  lubrication  problem.  AutO' 
matic  “One-Shot”  system. 


★  No  extra  heads  needed.  New 
knives  installed  in  less  time  than 
changing  heads. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Produces  Greater  Yield 
with  Lower  Operating  Cost 

In  the  new  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  a  double 
set  of  rubber  feed-rolls  center  the  ears  accurately, 
avoid  bruising;  kernels  and  wasting  corn,  giving 
an  increase  of  5  to  7%  in  yield. 

The  gear  drive  has  been  superseded  by  an  inex¬ 
pensive  trouble-free  V-Belt  drive.  Lubrication  is 
automatic  —  nothing  for  operators  to  forget.  The 
cutter  housing  is  hinged  to  swing  wide  open  — 
knives  can  be  changed  in  a  jiffy. 

Tested  two  whole  seasons  in  all  corn-canning 
sections,  the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter  is  an 
established  success.  You  should  know  more  almut 
this  equipment,  before  you  enter  another  season 
with  old -type  cutters— before  you  consider  the 
purchase  of  a  new  cutter. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  and 
testing  new  machines for  producing  finest  quality 
packs  at  lower  cost* 


PiiEI; 


(Spra0ue- Sells  Division) 
HOOPiSTON,  iUINOiS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  A-601-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  regarding 
the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

□  Please  send  me  your  general  catalog. 


Firm _ 

Address 


City— _ State. 

Attention  of  _ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Still  too  many  dealers  have  the  original,  “Spam,”  and 
are  happy  to  sell  it.  Do  you  see  what  has  happened? 
“Spam”  blazed  the  way  for  a  lot  of  imitators  and  has 
left  them  far  behind  at  present  in  the  race  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  I  am  not  saying  that  “Spam”  will 
always  maintain  its  position  as  leader  in  the  lot,  but 
it  will  cost  the  packer  who  overtakes  this  lead  of 
“Spam”  a  mint  of  money  and  some  time  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  job  and  do  it  up  right.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  if  Hormel  is  as  wise  in  the  future  as  the  company 
has  been  in  the  past,  before  “Spam”  loses  its  supre¬ 
macy  in  the  field,  the  folks  in  the  Hormel  Company 
will  have  ready  another  meat  product  with  which  to 
lead  others  in  new  fields  of  sales  and  profits.  The  moral 
is  easily  seen :  be  a  leader,  not  a  hanger  on ! 

Bear  at  least  one  thing  in  mind  v^hen  you  start  your 
new  product  on  its  way,  be  original  in  naming  it. 
Eastman  was  when  he  called  his  camera  a  Kodak; 
Chesebrough  was  when  he  called  liquid  petroleoum 
Vaseline,  and  Hormel  was  when  they  called  their 
product  “Spam.”  If  you  are  meat  packers,  do  not 
waste  your  time  in  thinking  up  a  name  for  your  prod¬ 
uct  identical  with  “Spam”  but  named  something  else  in 
a  box  as  nearly  like  as  that  carrying  “Spam”  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  instead,  read  in  the  March  17th  issue  of 
The  Canning  Trade,  the  article  by  Mr.  Nicholas  J. 
Winckler,  note  his  twelve  or  more  suggestions  for 
tasty  meat  combinations,  think  of  others,  possibly  one 
that  has  been  a  favorite  in  your  locality  or  family  for 
years.  Do  your  experimental  work  and  go  to  town. 
But  if  you  do,  if  you  pack  a  Veal  Loaf,  call  it  “Veal-0,” 
“Velof,”  oh,  call  it  anything  you  can  copyright  instead 
of  the  prosaic  common  name  designation  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cans. 

Many  canners  can  pork  and  beans  in  their  “off-sea¬ 
son,”  many  others  pack  canned  spaghetti  or  macaroni 
with  cheese  sauce.  In  about  eleven  out  of  twelve  fac¬ 
tories  canning  pork  and  beans  you  will  find  a  small 
amount  of  pre-cooked  pork  and  some  trusted  employee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  how  long  she  can  make 
this  supply  last  and  still  place  a  trace  of  pork  in  each 
can.  Only  a  trace  mind  you,  only  a  trace!  You  can 
count  too,  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  (not  counting  the 
thumb)  the  canners  who  really  and  truly  pack  maca¬ 
roni  with  a  cheese  sauce  that  is  tasty  enough  to  make 
the  one  eating  it  holler  for  more ! 

How  long  will  it  be  before  canners  as  a  whole  learn 
a  lesson  from  outstanding  canners  and  pack  a  product 
that  will  make  a  housewife  acknowledge  that  she  can’t 
prepare  one  as  tasty  for  as  little  money  as  she  must 
spend  for  the  well  packed  product,  produced  to  high 
quality  standards?  You  will  tell  me  that  you  can’t  put 
much  added  quality  into  a  can  of  corn,  peas  or  toma¬ 
toes  ;  you  will  point  out  your  inability  to  get  more  for 
the  better  product  you  would  like  to  pack  and  you  may 
be  as  right  as  rain.  Still,  here  and  there  canners  all 
over  the  country  in  1941  are  going  to  go  a  little  further 
than  others  in  producing  super  quality,  and  they  are 
going  to  go  places  and  do  things  to  their  competitors. 

Do  as  much  for  the  consumer  this  year  as  you  can 
in  the  way  of  labeling  you  feel  she  will  appreciate; 
pack  to  high  quality  standards;  be  a  leader,  not  a 
hanger  on!  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
you  do! 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  ELECTION 

At  the  annual  organization  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  March  26th,  the  following  officers 
were  reelected:  C.  C.  Conway,  Chairman 
of  the  Board;  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  President; 
S.  J.  Steele,  Executive  Vice-President; 
A.  V.  Crary,  I.  W.  England,  F.  J. 
O’Brien,  F.  G.  Searle  and  J.  S.  Snelham, 
Vice-Presidents;  J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer;  R.  H.  Alexander, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer;  and  L.  R.  Dodson,  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Sales  of  the  company  to  March  10th 
of  the  current  year  were  approximately 
18  per  cent  ahead  of  those  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  1940  period.  Carle  C.  Conway, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
declared  at  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  of  the  company,  which  was  held 
at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  March  25th.  He 
stated  that  most  of  the  increase  occurred 
in  the  general  line  division,  pointing  out 
that  the  packers’  can  business  is  largely 
seasonal,  the  bulk  of  the  demand  com¬ 
ing  later  in  the  year.  The  beer  can 
division  is  still  the  fastest  growing  part 
of  the  company’s  business,  he  declared, 
adding  that  so  far  this  year  it  has  shown 
a  rate  of  increase  in  excess  of  the  27 
per  cent  increase  shown  for  the  year 
1940  over  the  previous  year. 

Messrs.  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  F.  J.  O’Brien, 
J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.,  and  Norton  Conway 
were  reelected  as  Class  A  Directors  of 
the  company  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Stockholders  voted  to  ratify  a  pro- 
I)osal  to  reduce  the  authorized  capital  of 
the  company  by  $20,000,000,  represent¬ 
ing  200,000  shares  of  $4.50  preferred 
stock  which  were  called  for  redemption 
on  January  2,  1941. 

CAN  MANUFACTURERS  SHARE  BENEFITS 
OF  EIGHT  YEARS  OF  LEGAL  BREWING 

Re-legalized  beer  will  have  its  eighth 
anniversary  April  7,  and  the  can  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry  will  have  a  generous 
‘lice  in  the  birthday  cake.  Beer  had 
no  commercial  significance  to  the  can 
ndustry  when  legal  beer  came  back  in 
i9;13.  Two  years  later,  however,  re- 
galization’s  impact  was  felt  also  by  the 
n  manufacturing  industry  with  the 
troduction  of  the  beer  can.  Regarded 
many  as  a  passing  novelty,  canned 
er  has  progressed  in  consumer  favor 
■itil  today  it  comprises  approximately 
)  per  cent  of  all  packaged  beer  sales. 
Revolutionizing  the  merchandising  of 
er,  with  the  result  that  it  influenced 
redesign  of  other  containers,  the  can 
s  been  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
al  factors  in  the  changing  trends  in 
er  sales.  In  1934  and  prior  to  pro- 
bition,  packaged  beer  represented  25 
r  cent  of  sales.  Today,  it  represents 
ire  than  50  per  cent  of  beer  sales.  By 
37  canned  beer  had  become  so  firmly 
ablished  in  home  use  that  it  resulted 


in  the  purchase  of  630,896,000  cans  by 
the  brewing  industry,  at  a  cost  of 
$14,108,000  for  that  year.  By  1939,  the 
yearly  total  had  mounted  to  776,000,000, 
at  a  cost  of  $18,600,000,  according  to 
official  Government  figures,  and  in  1940 
this  was  increased  to  800,000,000  cans, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $19,000,000,  according 
to  industry  estimates.  Translated  into 
beer  barrelage,  this  would  account  for 
about  2,400,000  barrels  of  canned  beer 
for  1940.  All  told,  sales  of  cans  to 
brewers  have  approximated  three  and  a 
half  billion  since  1935,  at  a  cost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  seventy-five  million  dollars,  it 
has  been  estimated. 

McKeesport  changes  name  to 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

In  keeping  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Corporation 
to  retire  from  the  tin  plate  business  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  can  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  stockholders,  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  March  25th,  it  was  voted  to 
change  the  name  of  the  company  to 
National  Can  Corporation. 

Directors  whose  terms  expired  this 
year  reelected  to  serve  until  1944  are: 
G.  F.  Doriot,  E.  M.  Mack,  W.  J.  Curley, 
J.  B.  Davis  and  A.  H.  McLean.  At  the 
meeting  of  Directors  which  took  place 
immediately  after  the  stockholders  meet¬ 
ing  George  F.  Doriot  was  reelected 
President  of  the  Corporation,  E.  D. 
Murphy,  Vice-President  and  General 
Sales  Manager;  S.  Carle  Cooling,  Vice- 
President  and  Directing  Manager  of 
Sanitary  Can  Sales;  and  A.  G.  Hopkins, 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  and  Engineering. 

CROWN  CORK  NET  INCOME  UP 

Net  income  for  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Company  and  wholly  ow^ed  domestic 
subsidiaries  for  the  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1940,  amounted  to  $2,525,968 
after  deduction  of  Federal  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes,  equal  after  preferred 
dividends  to  $3.90  a  share  on  517,614 
shares  of  common  stock.  This  compares 
with  $1,956,048  or  $2.80  a  common  share 
for  the  preceding  year.  Total  sales 
amounted  to  $33,797,832  as  against 
$28,233,361  for  1939. 

During  the  year  the  facilities  of  the 
Crown  Can  Company  were  increased  for 
the  manufacture  of  sanitary  cans  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska.  Operations  of  the  can  sub¬ 
sidiary,  before  profits  arising  from  the 
manufacture  of  crown  bottle  caps  at  its 
St.  Louis  plant,  resulted  in  a  profit  for 
the  year,  the  report  stated.  Since  the 
fire  which  destroyed  certain  company 
holdings  of  cork  reserves  in  1940,  Crown 
Cork  has  rebuilt  its  cork  inventories  in 
excess  of  the  largest  combined  holdings 
of  any  corresponding  period  in  previous 
years. 
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ANCHOR  CAP  &  CLOSURE  CORPORATION 
LIQUIDATED  AND  DISSOLVED 

The  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corpora¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  metal  and  molded  closures 
and  sealing  equipment  for  their  applica¬ 
tion,  with  its  main  plant  at  Long  Island 
City,  New  York,  was  liquidated  and  dis¬ 
solved  as  of  March  1st.  All  business, 
plants  and  property  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corpo¬ 
ration.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Anchor 
Hocking  Glass  Corporation,  Closure  Di¬ 
vision,  with  headquarters  located  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

The  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  becomes  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass 
Corporation  with  headquarters  remain¬ 
ing  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

This  latest  change  in  the  company’s 
name  marks  the  fourth  in  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Cor¬ 
poration.  Organized  in  1904  as  the 
Purity  Stopper  Company,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Sure  Seal  Company  in 
1908  and  to  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure 
Corporation  in  1913. 

This  move  in  liquidating  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  re¬ 
organization  between  Anchor  Cap  Cor¬ 
poration  and  The  Hocking  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  effected  December  31,  1937,  where¬ 
by  the  name  of  the  former  corporation 
became  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  move  in 
simplifying  and  centralizing  operations 
and  control,  a  further  improvement  in 
service  will  result  to  customers. 

A  NAME  FOR  CANNED  FOODS 

In  answer  to  “Better  Profits”  article 
“Wanted:  A  Better  Name  for  Canned 
Foods”  which  appeared  in  the  March 
24th  issue,  H.  L.  McReynolds  of  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company  has  suggested 
several  phrases  such  as: 

Buy  Foods  in  Tin 
There’s  Freshness  Within 
and  further  explains  that  since  this  is 
long  it  might  be  made  to  read: 
Freshness  in  Tins 

or  Canned  Goodness 

or  Tinned  Quality 

or  Tin  to  One  It’s  Fresh 
or  to  whole  verses  like: 

At  mealtimes  the  busy  housewife 
beams. 

With  many  that’s  not  as  easy  as  it 
seems ; 

But  she  has  stocked  prepared  foods 
wrapped  in  tin 

From  wide  experience — ^knows  what 
goodness  lies  within. 
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CANNED  PEACHES,  PEARS  AND  APRICOTS 
HEARING  POSTPONED 

As  a  result  of  requests  from  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  interested  indus¬ 
try,  the  hearing  scheduled  for  April  1st, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  on 
which  amendments  to  the  standards  of 
quality  for  canned  peaches,  canned  apri¬ 
cots  and  canned  pears  could  be  based, 
has  been  postponed  to  a  time  to  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

PUERTO  RICAN  WAGE  RATE 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  vegetable,  fruit  and 
fruit  juice  canning  industry  of  Puerto 
Rico,  General  Phillip  B.  Fleming  has 
issued  an  order  calling  for  16  cents  an 
hour  minimum  wage  to  all  employees 
engaged  in  the  canning  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  fruit  juice  for  commerce.  Each 
employer  is  ordered  to  post  the  order  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  his  establish¬ 
ment.  The  order  became  effective  as  of 
March  22nd,  1941. 

OLIVE  OIL  WEIGHT 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Olive 
Oil  Association  of  America,  held  on 
February  26th,  1941,  at  the  office  of 
Pastene  &  Co.,  Inc.,  131  Hudson  Street, 
New  York  City,  it  was  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  by  resolution,  after  consultation 
with  several  well-known  authorities  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  facts  in¬ 
volved,  that  the  industry  adopt  the 
weight  of  7.61  pounds  per  gallon  as  a 
standard  weight  for  olive  oil,  and  that 
in  the  future  all  sales  and  purchases 
of  olive  oil  be  computed  on  this  basis. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  MEETING 
APRIL  25TH 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Friday, 
April  25th.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  decided  to  make  this  a 
one-day  meeting  beginning  with  a 
“Dutch  Treat”  Luncheon  at  12:00  noon 
instead  of  the  customary  two-day  meeting. 

CORRECTION  IN  MAINE  DATES 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at 
Lakewood,  Maine,  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  June  16th  and  17th.  The  dates  for 
this  meeting  were  formerly  announced 
as  the  17th  and  18th. 

EMPIRE  STATE  MAY  GET  ALLEN 
CANNERY 

A  meeting  of  creditors  of  Allan  Broth¬ 
ers  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Manchester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  called  for  April  17th  at 
10.00  A.  M.  to  consider  a  proposed  sale 
of  all  property  of  the  plant  to  the  Empire 
State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
and  to  further  arrange  a  proposal  of 
settlement  of  claims  of  creditors. 


SPANISH  EDITION  OF  HEAT  SICKNESS 
PREVENTION  BOOKLET 

The  Fairway  Laboratories  Division  of 
G.  S.  Suppiger  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  has  issued  a  translation  in 
Spanish  of  their  booklet  on  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  heat  sickness  for 
the  information  of  Latin  American 
Countries.  The  booklet  consists  of  24 
pages  with  illustrations  of  salt  tablets 
and  salt  tablet  dispensers  with  full  and 
complete  description  of  their  use,  and  is 
available  to  all  interested  Latin 
American  manufacturers  on  request. 


BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL 

The  1941  Saratoga  Blossom  Festival, 
which  has  become  California’s  outstand¬ 
ing  orchard  festival  event,  will  be  held 
at  Saratoga,  March  29  and  30,  when  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  blossom  season  is 
expected  to  be  at  its  height.  Features 
of  the  program  will  be  music  by  the 
Los  Gatos  High  School  orchestra  and 
singing  by  glee  clubs  and  members  of  the 
San  Jose  Light  Opera  Association. 


CAL-PAC  FIGHTS 

The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  has  moved  to  quash  a 
subpoena  of  its  records  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  investigating  an  alleged  il¬ 
legal  combination  to  maintain  food 
prices,  by  declaring  the  subpoena  “un¬ 
constitutional”  and  “impossible  to  com¬ 
ply  with.”  The  Government  is  question¬ 
ing  scores  of  witnesses  in  the  packing, 
sugar  and  meat  industries. 


50  YEARS  PRESIDENT 

This  month  marks  the  50th  year  as 
President  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Company  for  Bartlett  Arkell  who  helped 
organize  the  company  a  half  century 
ago.  Mr.  Arkell  has  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  his  company  begin  in  a 
small  way,  grow  to  one  of  the  largest 
food  companies  of  the  times. 


PEDIGREE  PEACHES 

The  packing  of  Elberta  peaches  has 
become  quite  an  important  item  with 
the  Pacific  Packing  Company,  Oakdale, 
Calif.,  leading  it  to  adopt  a  distinctive 
brand  and  label  for  the  product.  This 
fruit  will  be  marketed  under  the 
“Pedigree”  brand  in  the  future. 


TOP  LABEL  HONORS 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  first 
prize  in  the  All-America  Package  Com¬ 
petition,  Label  Division  was  awarded  to 
the  Gamse  Lithographing  Company  of 
Baltimore.  In  1938  the  Lord  Calvert 
label  received  the  top  award,  in  1939 
the  McCormick  “Me”  label  took  top  hon¬ 
ors,  and  this  time  in  1940,  the  Jests  label 
received  the  decision  of  the  judges,  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  work  of  this  rapidly 
expanding  house. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


FOOD  FOR  BRITAIN 

Announcement  this  week  that  buying 
of  food  for  Britain  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Law  would  center 
on  canned  foods  and  dried  fruits,  at 
the  outset,  aroused  •  considerable  market 
reaction  this  week. 

Advances  in  prices  and  withdrawals 
on  the  part  of  citrus  canners  was  an 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  report,  and  the  markets  for  dried 
fruits  and  dried  beans  also  showed  an 
upturn. 

Recent  substantial  buying  of  citrus 
products  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  has  been  steadily 
advancing  prices  for  citrus  in  the  fields, 
with  a  consequent  advance  in  the  cost 
of  fruit  for  canning.  The  field  price 
paid  by  the  Government  agency  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  a  low  of  $7  per  ton  to  $8.50, 
and  this  has  consequently  lightened  sell¬ 
ing  pressure  by  growers  who  previously 
had  been  endeavoring  to  take  their 
surplus  fruits  for  processing. 

With  indications  that  the  British  aid 
program  would  call  for  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  canned  grapefruit  sections  and 
canned  juice,  the  market  position  has 
braced  further.  According  to  reports 
in  the  trade,  it  is  expected  that  S.  M.  A. 
will  require  500,000  cases  of  canned 
grapefruit  segments  and  some  2,000,000 
cases  of  grapefruit  juice. 

FEDERAL  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION? 

This  development  has  further  intensi¬ 
fied  trade  opinion  that  creation  of  a 
Federal  Food  Administration  may  be 
looked  for  in  Washington  at  an  early 
date. 

Already,  it  is  pointed  out.  Government 
officials  have  shown  considerable  un¬ 
easiness  at  food  price  trends  which  have 
accompanied  the  army’s  buying  program. 
Advances  in  bid  prices  on  canned  foods, 
as  well  as  the  withdrawal  of  many  can¬ 
ners  who  were  hitherto  sellers  to  the 
Government,  have  apparently  given  rise 
to  the  fear  that  the  army  buying  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  used  to  force  up  prices. 

Those  familiar  with  the  situation,  of 
course,  realize  that  these  developments 
are  normal  in  the  present  supply-demand 
situation,  but  this  comprehension  is  ap¬ 
parently  lacking  in  some  Administration 
circles  where,  it  is  understood,  sentiment 
for  a  food  price  fixing  agency  is  growing. 

Many  Government  officials,  apparently, 
are  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  has  a  plentiful  food  sur¬ 
plus  that  they  are  inclined  to  confuse 
wheat  and  other  grains  with  processed 
foods. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Speaking  Service  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  12:30  Club  of  Bay  Ridge  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  April  1st,  and 
on  that  same  date  will  speak  before  the 
Grand  View  Grange  at  Flemington,  New 
Jersey. 
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LOADING  FULL  CARS 


IMPORTED  FOODS  RISING 


Considerable  interest  developed  in  food 
trade  circles  this  week  over  reports  that 
food  manufacturers  were  initiating  a 
campaign  for  the  use  of  full  carloading 
as  a  means  for  lightening  the  defense 
burden  on  the  railroads  and  deferring 
the  day  when  priorities  in  rail  shipments 
might  become  necessary. 

The  move,  it  is  expected,  will  be  backed 
by  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  America,  whose  members  use  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  freight  cars 
annually  in  the  movement  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  its  plants  and  the  shipments  of 
its  manufactured  products  into  distrib¬ 
uting  channels. 

It  has  become  common  trade  practice, 
it  is  pointed  out,  for  buyers  to  order 
“minimum  carloads”  in  their  purchas¬ 
ing  operations,  thus  leading  to  a  great 
waste  in  shipping  space. 

For  example,  many  lines  of  canned 
foods  are  bought  in  carloads  of  but 
36,000  pounds,  when  almost  double  this 
quantity  can  be  loaded  into  the  average 
car  without  unduly  broadening  shipping 
hazards. 

In  the  case  of  many  other  products, 
such  as  flour  and  cereals,  which  in  most 
cases  move  in  minimum  30,000-pound 
carlots,  it  is  possible  to  double  the 
quantity  each  car  may  carry,  it  is  pointed 
out. 

Realizing  that  many  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  because  of  warehouse  limita¬ 
tions  or  otherwise,  are  not  in  position 
to  take  maximum  carload  shipments, 
manufacturers  plan  to  utilize  unused 
space  in  such  minimum  cars  through  the 
forwarding  of  additional  quantities  of 
their  products,  sufficient  to  round  out 
the  carloading  to  registered  capacity  in 
most  instances,  with  the  extra  goods  to 
be  warehoused  at  point  of  destination 
for  later  use.  Under  this  method,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  saving  in  freight  ac¬ 
complished  by  using  maximum  car  ca¬ 
pacity  will  in  most  instances  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  care  of  trucking  and 
warehousing  chai'ges. 

While  no  car  shortage  is  as  yet  ap¬ 
parent,  reports  in  industry  circles  in¬ 
dicate  that  traffic  executives  expect  such 
a  condition  to  develop  by  the  late  fall. 
1  .■  loading  cars  to  maximum  capacity 

V  hei-ever  possible,  they  point  out,  this 
c  idition  may  be  deferred  for  a  greater 
1(  gth  of  time. 

Under  this  program,  manufacturers 
t  ect  that  their  orders  will  be  fewer, 

V  h  lessened  detail  work  necessary  for 
1  h  shipper  and  receiver. 

Vnother  feature  of  this  plan,  of  par- 
t  liar  interest  to  canners,  is  the  light- 
t  (1  demand  on  car  sidings  through  the 
I  of  full  carloading  on  both  inbound 
::  1  outbound  shipments. 

FRUIT  FILLER  CORPORATION 

he  California  Fruit  Filler  Corp.  has 
1  n  incorporated  at  Sacramento,  Calif., 
^  h  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  by  C. 

Caldwell  and  L.  C.  Sears. 
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Continued  sharp  advances  in  ocean 
freight  and  insurance  rates  with  the 
spreading  of  the  warfare  to  the  sea 
lanes  has  brought  about  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  import  costs  of  all  foods, 
coupled  with  a  growing  scarcity  of  many 
food  products  normally  supplied  from 
abroad. 

Ocean  freight  rates  in  many  instances 
have  doubled  and  tripled  in  the  last  nine 
months,  and  the  end,  apparently,  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

While,  with  few  exceptions,  imported 
foods  may  be  replaced  with  domestic 
products,  there  are  some  items  of  for¬ 
eign  foods  which  are  not  available  from 
domestic  sources. 

However,  on  a  great  many  food  items, 
the  present  situation  presents  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  American 
processors  to  widen  their  sales  volume 
through  turning  out  products  intended 
to  replace  those  normally  drawn  from 
abroad. 

FROSTED  FOODS  SALES  CAIN 

Tracing  the  rapid  development  of 
quick-frozen  foods,  which  are  now  re¬ 
tailed  by  Birds  Eye  Frosted  Foods, 
General  Foods  Corporation  subsidiary,  in 
every  State  of  the  country  through 
10,500  stores,  Clarence  Francis,  General 
Foods  president,  reports  a  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  program  for  frozen  foods  this  year. 

Distribution  will  continue  to  develop 
during  1941,  despite  bottlenecks  and 
priorities,  Mr.  Francis  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  frosted  foods  require  no  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  that  no  imports  of 
foods  or  container  material  are  involved 
in  the  industry’s  operations. 

He  commented  that  large  volume  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  is  essential,  if 
the  frosted  foods  industry  is  to  operate 
on  a  profitable  basis.  “Quick  freezing, 
like  the  food  industry  generally,  is  highly 
competitive,”  Mr.  Francis  said.  “We 
need  large  volume,  progressive  merchan¬ 


dising,  intensive  research,  and  efficient 
management  and  personnel  to  meet  con¬ 
sumers’  demands.” 

A.  &  P.  CLAIMS  ECONOMIES 

Growers  and  shippers  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  throughout  the  country 
are  getting  a  13  per  cent  larger  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  on  produce  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  than  they  were  four 
years  ago,  John  A.  Hartford,  A.  &  P. 
president,  announced  this  week. 

Pointing  out  that  the  13  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  meant  growers  and  shippers  are 
getting  6%  cents  more  of  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
sold  in  A.  &  P.  stores,  Hartford  said 
53.3  cents  of  each  dollar  now  is  being 
passed  on  by  his  company  to  growers 
and  shippers.  This  return,  he  pointed 
out,  is  well  above  the  national  average 
for  produce  marketed  through  all 
channels. 

Based  on  analysis  of  the  company’s 
operations  and  those  of  its  buying  affili¬ 
ate,  the  Atlantic  Commission  Company, 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1940 
as  compared  with  the  year  1937,  Hart¬ 
ford’s  report  indicated  that  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  return  to  growers  re¬ 
sults  directly  from  continued  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  efficient  operation 
with  attendant  reduction  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  elimination  of  loss  from 
spoilage  and  damages. 

PARROTT  GETS  EASTERN  ACCOUNT 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  have  been  appointed 
exclusive  Pacific  Coast  selling  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Wenger  Canning  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  concern  has  two  plants, 
one  in  Florida  for  the  handling  of  citrus 
fruits  and  juices,  and  the  other  in  New 
York  State  for  the  packing  of  high 
grade  apple  sauce.  The  labels  of  these 
bear  the  coveted  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  American  Medical  Society. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  MEET  IN  CHICAGO  CONVENTION 
Managers  from  all  fifteen  branch  offices  of  the  Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corporation,  and  in  a 
few  cases  some  of  their  assistants,  met  in  Chicago  in  February  for  a  three-day  convention,  devoted 
to  the  many  Douglas-Guardian  services  to  the  bank  and  the  manufacturer  or  producer.  To  the  left  of 
the  display  and  reading  from  left  to  right,  those  standing  are :  D.  C.  Dickinson,  H.  W.  Pretzel,  E.  R. 
Kubocker,  Boyd  Dicus,  O.  B.  Burdick,  R.  A.  Barton,  W.  S.  Thompson,  A.  J.  Walker,  S.  D.  Hart. 
Those  sitting  ai-e:  Robert  Ruffin,  D.  J.  Hassel,  D.  B.  MacDuff,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Laing,  H.  F.  Scherer,  Jay 
Weil,  Pi’esident.  To  the  right  of  the  display,  left  to  right,  standing  are:  T.  E.  Whecdleton,  J.  Leitch, 
Edwin  Horvath,  K.  A.  Campbell,  J.  K.  Simpson,  E.  C.  Yuille,  F.  J.  Cartwright,  Alan  Valiant,  E.  C. 
Thomson,  Edward  Schneider.  Sitting :  E.  A.  Baker,  Vice-President,  Miss  H.  Johns,  G,  R,  Bodet,  Mrs. 
V.  W.  Lowry,  C.  E.  Gartman,  Fred  B.  McClure 
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MODERN  t 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Make  more  of  your  seed  corn  work 


pay  a  profit  —  by  treating  it  with 
SEMES  AN  JR.  Effective  by  both  vapor  and  coritact,  this 
dry  disinfectant  kills  certain  seed-borne  and  soil-borne  organisms, 
reduces  seed  rotting,  makes  early  planting  safer,  often  improves 
and  increases  both  stands  and  yields.  Costs  as  little  as  per 
bushel  of  seed.  Get  Semesan  Jr.  now  from  your  dealer.  Write 
for  free  Corn  Pamphlet  giving  further  information. 


BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOIVI  PANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  *  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


Vt  RC  I  N  I A 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  FOR  YOUR 


SPRING  NEEDS 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

Bristol,  Penna. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  ol 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


T]H[]e  lEJMitinEJDi  Conw[iP*.A.Kr"sr  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Two  Notable  Events  Affecting  the  Market 
— Food  Price  Index  Advances — Distinctly  a 
Seller’s  Market — The  Amount  of  Goods  the 
Armed  Forces  Will  Need. 

THE  MARKET — Two  things  seem 
to  stand  out  this  week,  as  affecting 
the  canned  foods  market,  (a)  the 
buyers  who  have  stubbornly  fought 
all  ideas  that  there  could  be  any 
shortage  of  foodstuffs,  and  that 
therefore  advances  in  prices  were 
not  warranted,  have  come  to  see 
the  light,  and  are  as  hastily  as  pos¬ 
sible  building  up  their  floor  stocks 
— they’re  buying;  and  (b)  the  idea 
that  this  country  is  loaded  down 
with  huge  quantities  of  foods  of 
all  kinds,  and,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  price  advances  or 
of  covering  to  protect  one’s  self, 
upon  closer  inspection  and  thought 
is  found  faulty,  to  say  the  least. 
Of  the  great  agricultural  crops, 
wheat,  corn,  etc.,  there  doubtless 
are  good  quantities,  and  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  there  are  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  very  near  future;  but 
that  the  ordinary  food  supplies,  as 
handled  by  retailers  to  supply  the 
run  of  consumers,  such  as  canned 
foods,  are  in  abundant  amounts  is 
just  not  true.  We  get  our  stock 
feeds  and  human  foods  badly  mixed 
up  in  such  reports,  and  as  a  rule 
it  seems  to  us  too  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  former  to  the  neglect 
of  the  latter,  in  these  Government 
reports. 

We  presume  to  speak  only  of 
canned  foods,  and  it  must  be  plain 
to  anyone  familiar  with  them  that 
!he  supply  is  anything  but  exces- 
r  ive,  in  fact  is  too  short  for  com- 
'  ort ;  in  some  lines,  such  as  salmon, 
otally  cleaned  out  from  canners’ 
ands,  and  there  are  others.  Even 
'  inned  tomatoes  now  seem  to  be 
etting  down  to  the  empty-bin  con- 
'  ition,  and  a  lot  of  buyers  may  be 
irprised  very  soon.  And  then 
lere  is  that  other  great  food  sup- 
ly  of  our  people,  the  early  and 
inter  fresh  vegetables;  a  supply 
iiat  is  taken  up  as  soon  as  ready 
r  “picked,”  and  cannot,  there- 
)re,  be  spoken  of  as  on  hand.  In 


prospect,  yes,  but  there  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  nature  enter  in,  and 
we  see  how  that  can  work  right 
now,  when  such  supplies  are  badly 
wanting. 

It  is  important  to  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  that  these  two  conditions 
be  understood.  Canners  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  canned 
foods  to  sell  should  note  that  the 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  food  price  in¬ 
dex,  the  one  important  and  reliable 
among  a  welter  of  self-appointed 
experts,  records  for  March  25th  a 
high  for  the  past  three  years,  $2.69, 
a  4  cent  advance  during  the  week, 
and  a  14  cent  advance  during  the 
month.  This  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex  represents  the  sum  total  of  the 
price  per  pound  of  31  foods  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  and  a  4  cent  per  week 
advance  is  a  big  jump.  Yet  such 
advances  do  not  indicate  profiteer¬ 
ing;  they  are  merely  the  moving 
up  of  food  prices  from  a  too  low,  if 
not  actually  below  cost,  position 
forced  upon  them  during  recent 
years.  But  note  that  food  prices 
are  going  up,  and  if  you  hold 
canned  foods  which  you  have  been 
selling  too  close  to  cost,  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  ask  better  prices.  Even  at 
such  advances  the  prices  of  canned 
foods  to  the  consumers  will  be  very 
reasonable,  and  we  suggest  you 
consider  canned  tomato  prices,  as 
an  example. 

The  canned  foods  market  may 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  buy¬ 
ing  is  very  active;  prices  are  firm 
and  advancing,  as  more  and  more 
items  become  scarce,  and  as  more 
and  more  sections  become  cleaned 
out.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this  rapid  cleaning  up  of  canned 
foods  stocks  if  you  will  stop  to 
think  that  for  years  all  buyers  pur¬ 
sued  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  pol¬ 
icy,  in  other  words,  bought  only  as 
they  needed  the  goods,  with  no 
worth-while  warehouse  stocks,  as 
real  “wholesalers”  used  to  carry. 
Now  they  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  they  are  trying  to 
secure  such  warehouse  stocks 
against  the  sure  and  certain  de¬ 
mand,  and  because  they  see  that 
there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of 


prices  moving  lower.  Compared 
with  the  early  days  of  canning 
orders  are  still  very  small — there 
are  no  500  carload  orders  placed 
as  there  used  to  be — but  the  com¬ 
bined  better  buying  has  done  the 
trick.  And  for  this  reason  the 
canned  foods  market  may  be  said 
to  be  on  a  strictly  “nominal”  basis : 
the  price  to  be  arranged  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
present  emergency  is  likely  to  go 
on  for  at  least  two  years — they  are 
even  talking  about  20  years — but 
the  first  guess  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  canned  foods  market  on  a 
steady  keel  for  the  next  two  years. 
You  have  probably  noted  that  the 
warring  countries,  Britain  specifi¬ 
cally,  want  “foods  that  do  not  have 
to  be  further  processed  or  refriger¬ 
ated,”  and  that  can  only  mean 
canned  foods.  So  again  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  answer  for 
foods,  under  the  Lease-Lend  Bill, 
canned  foods  loom  very  largely. 
We  look  to  see  their  use  increase 
steadily  as  time  goes  on,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  fighting  gets  nasty, 
using  gas  for  instance;  but  in  any 
event  canned  foods  are  ready,  are 
able  to  stand  rough  treatment  of 
every  kind,  and  are  economical, 
being  all  food  and  no  waste.  You 
face  a  big  job,  gentlemen,  for  the 
whole  world  must  eat,  and  we  are 
today  the  commissary  department 
for  all  nations  warring  against  the 
Axis,  and  canned  foods  are  the 
pantry  of  the  world ! 

The  statement  of  the  probable 
requirements  of  our  Government 
from  the  ’41  packs  caused  consid¬ 
erable  interest,  and  some  discus¬ 
sion.  Mr.  John  Baxter,  adviser 
and  liaison  man  on  canned  foods, 
spoke  before  the  University  of 
Maine  this  week,  and  his  remarks 
may  provide  information  for  many 
interested.  He  said,  in  part: 

“At  first  there  was  a  general  im¬ 
pression  in  canning  circles  that  the 
army  would  use  such  tremendous 
amounts  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  it  would  be  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  to  provide  them.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  new  army  will  con¬ 
sist  of  approximately  as  many  men 
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as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  City 
of  Detroit.  These  men  were  eating 
canned  foods  to  some  extent  in 
civilian  life.  They  will  eat  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  army  than  they 
averaged  outside  of  it — but  if  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  suddenly  began 
to  eat  three  or  four  times  as  much 
canned  foods  as  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  doing,  it  would  have  no 
great  effect  on  the  total  national 
supply.  The  army  wUl  represent 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  country.  The  total  pack  of  sea¬ 
sonal  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and 
juices  averages  200,000,000  cases.  If 
the  army  consumed  the  average  of 
the  country,  that  would  be  2,000,000 
cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  will  be 
between  four  and  five  times  the 
average,  or  9,000,000  to  10,000,000 
cases,  but  this  will  not,  by  any 
means,  all  be  increase  over  the 
amount  used  from  the  1940  pack. 
Probably  about  60  per  cent  will  be 
increase.  That  60  per  cent  will  be 
divided  among  some  twenty-four 
items  so  the  impact  of  the  army 
purchasing  on  any  one  item  will  not 
be  particularly  heavy.  Of  the  major 
items  the  army  might  use  some  half 
million  cases  more  out  of  the  1941 
packs  than  was  used  out  of  the  1940 
packs.  Such  a  demand  by  the  army 
should  be  easily  met  by  the  canners 
without  any  danger  of  scarcity  or 
artificially  high  prices.” 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

For  Export,  Foods  That  Require  Neither 
Further  Processing  Nor  Refrigeration — 
Parade  Upward  —  Former  Hold-Outs  Now 
Buying  —  No  Reason  To  Sell  Futures  At 
Present  Prices  —  Tomatoes  Cleaning  Up  — 
Strength  In  All  Lines — Heavy  Buying  Of 
Citrus  Expected  —  Buying  Fruits  —  Booking 
Sardine  Futures — Labor  Clouds  The 
Salmon  Outlook. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  March  27,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — With  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  of  canned  and  other 
foods  for  England,  Greece,  and  the 
other  democracies  already  under 
way,  further  impetus  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  trend  of  recent  weeks  de¬ 
veloped  this  week.  While  the  extent 
of  current  buying  remains  a  closely 
guarded  secret  of  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration,  which  has 
discontinued  its  former  practice  of 
making  known  its  daily  purchases, 
trade  report  has  it  that  sizable 
quantities  of  canned  foods  are 
being  accumulated  for  shipment 
to  Britain.  According  to  advice 
credited  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Foods,  the  most  pressing  need  at 


this  time  is  for  foods  which  do 
not  require  further  processing  or 
refrigeration.  On  the  domestic 
front  this  week,  continued  heavy 
army  canned  food  purchasing, 
plus  a  continued  active  trade  de¬ 
mand,  have  kept  the  market  in  ad¬ 
vancing  position.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  development  of  the  week 
was  a  further  boost  in  canned 
citrus  prices,  with  California 
canned  fruits  joining  the  upward 
parade  and  canned  vegetables  stiff¬ 
ening  further  in  response  to  rapid¬ 
ly  dwindling  supplies  in  first  hands 
and  continued  active  demand. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Even  the  most 
stubborn  “die-hards”  among  the 
distributors  who  have  been  clinging 
to  a  policy  of  short  inventories  are 
now  getting  on  the  buying  band¬ 
wagon,  and  this  will  make  for  con¬ 
tinued  brisk  trading  until  the 
balance  of  carryover  stocks  are 
moved  into  distributing  channels. 
Jobbers  are  actively  interested  in 
futures,  with  canners  reluctant 
sellers.  Just  what  incentive  there 
may  be  for  canners  to  rush  in  and 
book  up  their  anticipated  packs  on 
the  basis  of  prices  which  have  been 
disclosed  on  futures  thus  far  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

TOMATOES — Stocks  of  tomatoes 
in  the  tri-states  continued  to  clean 
up  as  jobbers’  inquiry  holds,  and 
Florida  and  Texas  are  being  count¬ 
ed  upon  to  fill  some  of  the  demand. 
Currently,  the  market  in  the  tri¬ 
states  is  about  reaching  the  nomi¬ 
nal  stage,  with  standard  Is  gen¬ 
erally  held  at  45  cents,  2s  at  65 
cents,  214s  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  and 
10s  at  $2.75  and  up.  Supplies  of 
extra  standards  are  small,  and 
canners  quote  Is  at  47i/)-50  cents, 
2s  70-75  cents,  2V2S  at  $i.05-$1.10, 
and  10s  at  $3.25  and  upwards. 
Canners  are  not  yet  actively  quot¬ 
ing  on  futures. 

BEANS — Stocks  of  beans  still  held 
by  canners  are  extremely  limited, 
it  is  reported  here,  and  the  market 
continues  to  gain  strength.  On 
standard  stringless  beans,  80  cents 
is  currently  bottom  with  responsi¬ 
ble  canners,  and  some  packers 
looking  for  an  85-90  cents  market. 
Stocks  of  10s  are  at  the  vanishing 
point,  with  $3.50-$3.75  about  rep¬ 
resenting  canners’  views. 


PEAS,  CORN — Activity  in  these 
staples  has  not  been  extremely 
marked  this  week  but  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  strength.  Standard 
corn  is  held  at  75  cents  and  up¬ 
wards  on  2s,  with  extra  standards 
at  80  to  85  cents.  On  fancy  corn, 
$1.00,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  seems  to  be 
bottom,  regardless  of  variety. 
Standard  peas  in  the  South  are 
strong  at  85  cents  on  both  sweets 
and  Alaskas,  with  prices  on  extra 
standards  and  fancy  quality  gen¬ 
erally  nominal,  depending  upon 
brand  and  seller.  Packers  are  not 
interested  in  talking  futures  fur¬ 
ther  on  either  item,  it  appears. 

SPINACH — This  is  another  item 
which  is  now  in  the  “shortage” 
category,  and  prices  of  Southern 
packers  have  taken  a  further 
brace.  Standard  quality  2V4s  are 
now  firm  at  95  cents  to  $1.00, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  10s  at  $3.25 
minimum  with  most  sellers.  On 
fancy  quality,  a  few  2s  are  still 
available  at  80  to  85  cents,  with 
2i/4s  at  $1.00-$1.05,  and  10s  at 
$3.50  and  up. 

CANNED  CITRUS — With  trade  esti¬ 
mates  indicating  that  the  initial 
buying  program  for  England  will 
call  for  about  500,000  cases  of 
grapefruit  sections  and  some 
2,000,000  cases  of  juice,  and  relief 
buying  still  at  a  high  level,  the 
market  has  been  largely  taken  from 
the  hands  of  regular  trade  opera¬ 
tors.  Quotations  on  Florida  sec¬ 
tions  range  all  the  way  from  85 
to  90  cents  on  2s,  with  unsweetened 
juice  now  at  a  minimum  of  62Gj 
cents  and  sweetened  at  65  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Florida  points.  On  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  7714- 
80  cents  rules  on  2s,  with  straight 
orange  juice  at  80-85  cents.  Texas 
canners  are  largely  withdrawn, 
with  the  market  nominal  in  that 
area. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Acting  on 
the  theory  that  all  canned  fruits 
will  be  in  demand,  and  that  prices 
on  1941  packs  will  probably  go 
higher  than  earlier  indications  had 
pointed,  many  buyers  have  come 
into  the  market  for  all  types  of 
California  fruits  this  week.  The 
markets,  in  consequence,  are  stiff¬ 
ening.  Coast  reports  indicate  that 
canners  expect  standard  and  choice 
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peaches  to  be  entirely  cleaned  up 
before  new  pack  is  available.  Apri¬ 
cots,  which  have  been  showing 
some  easiness  in  recent  weeks,  are 
coming  in  for  heavier  buying,  and 
the  market  is  firming  up  somewhat. 
Cherries  and  Bartlett  pears  are 
also  undergoing  the  same  expe¬ 
rience. 

SARDINE  BOOKINGS  HEAVY — 
Maine  canners  are  booking  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  business  on  new 
pack  sardines  on  s.  a.  p.  contracts. 
The  new  packing  season,  by  law, 
may  start  April  15  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  canners  will  get  their 
plants  in  operation  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  care  of  the  strong 
backlog  of  orders  which  has  been 
built  up.  In  the  meantime,  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  of  sardines  are  of¬ 
fered  out  of  one  New  Hampshire 
factory  on  the  basis  of  $4.00  for 
quarter  keyless  oils  and  $5.00  for 
quarter  oil  key  cartons,  f.  o,  b. 
cannery. 

SALMON — Prices  on  top  grades 
of  salmon  remain  nominal,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  remaining  in  canners’  hands 
will  be  cleaned  out  well  in  advance 
of  the  1941  packing  season.  Can¬ 
ners  currently  are  planning  their 
season’s  operations,  and  are  again 
apprehensive  over  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  considerable  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  trade  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  British  aid  program  may 
not  result  in  clearing  unsold  stocks 
held  by  packers  for  shipment 
abroad. 

FISHBACK  VISITS  NEW  YORK — 
Paul  Fishback,  secretary  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  on  from  the  association’s 
Indianapolis  headquarters  this 
’  eek  and  was  the  guest  of  the  local 
1  ade  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
’  ool  Club  on  Tuesday.  Harold  J. 
j  3strade,  well-known  local  broker, 
rved  as  “official  host”  for  the 
casion. 

(  LSON  MOVES  INTO  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Nelson  Packing  Company,  for 
.  irs  located  at  780  Folsom  St.,  San 
ancisco,  Calif.,  has  moved  into  a  fine 
i  V  building  erected  especially  for  it 
1324  Fitzgerald  St.  The  firm,  founded 
0.  A.  Nelson,  makes  a  specialty  of 
eking  vegetables. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Prices  Strong  With  Upward  Tendency — 
Tomatoes  Cleaning  Up — Some  Future  To¬ 
mato  Prices — Pea  Clean-Up  Surprising — 
Difficulty  In  Securing  Corn  Acreage  — 
Steady  Selling  of  Beets — Arkansas  Spinach 
Canners  Withdrawn — Bean  Acreage  Hard  to 
Get — Higher  Prices  For  Fruits — Some  Fish 
Items  Unobtainable  —  The  Way  of  the 
Octopus. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  March  27th,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  The  daily 
newspapers  are  beginning  to  tell 
the  public  that  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  food  and  higher  prices. 
One  of  our  leading  Dailies  had  a 
“scare  head”  about  that  during  the 
past  week. 

All  spot  canned  foods  seem  to  be 
in  strong  position  with  markets  re¬ 
cording  an  upward  trend.  There 
are  two  or  three  exceptions,  chief 
among  which  are  Oregon  prunes  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  some 
desire  on  the  part  of  canners  in 
that  district  to  clean  up  on  Royal 
Anne  cherries  as  well  as  black 
cherries. 

The  Jobbing  Distributor  is  in¬ 
terested  in  futures  but  there  is  a 
growing  indifference  and  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  canners  to 
contract  for  the  1941  packing. 

TOMATOES — Leading  brokers  in 
this  city  maintain  that  No.  10  tin 
standard  and  extra  standard  to¬ 
matoes,  as  well  as  all  grades  of 
No.  21/2  tins,  are  in  scant  supply  in 
Indiana  and  other  States  of  the 
Middlewest.  Where  these  can  be 
found,  the  asking  prices  are:  No. 
10  extra  standard  tomatoes,  $3.25 
factory ;  No.  10  standard  tomatoes, 
$3.00  factory;  No.  21/2  standard  to¬ 
matoes,  90c  to  $1.00  factory. 

No.  2  tin  tomatoes  have  come  in 
for  greater  interest  this  week  and 
the  market  can  well  be  said  to  have 
edged  up  a  trifle  with  621/2C 
Indiana  factory  now  about  the 
bottom. 

Future  trading  in  tomatoes  has 
been  limited  because  of  Seller’s 
ideas  being  either  high  or  an 
unwillness  to  contract.  Some  fu¬ 
ture  quotations  were  noted  as :  No. 
10  extra  standard  tomatoes,  $3.50 
Indiana;  No.  10  standard  tomatoes, 
$3.25  Indiana;  No.  2V2  standard 
tomatoes,  90c  Indiana ;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes,  70c  Indiana. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Fancy  No. 
10  tin  puree  is  also  scarce  and  is 
quoted  at  a  price  range  of  $3.00  to 
$3.25  Indiana  factory.  Standard 
and  extra  standard  puree  seems 
more  plentiful  and  prices  range  on 
this  product  from  $2.75  to  $3.00 
delivered  Chicago. 

Tomato  Catsup  has  had  better 
call  of  late,  likewise  tomato  juice 
and  several  sizes  of  juice  are  un¬ 
obtainable. 

PEAS — The  planned  8%  increase 
in  acreage  over  last  year,  has  not 
had  any  effect  upon  the  market, 
either  spot  or  future. 

Spot  peas  are  cleaning  up  in  a 
way  that  surprises  many  of  the  Old 
Timers  who  are  unable  to  figure 
what  it’s  all  about.  Continued  in¬ 
terest  in  futures  is  noted.  Of  late, 
a  firmer  tone  has  entered  into  fu¬ 
ture  selling  by  the  canners. 

CORN — One  sale  of  No.  2  tin 
standard  cream  style  Indiana  nar- 
rowgrain  corn  is  reported  at  82i4c 
factory.  One  or  two  large  dis¬ 
tributors  have  recently  purchased 
heavily  of  No.  2  fancy  whole  ker¬ 
nel  yellow  corn,  paying  $1.00  fac¬ 
tory  until  that  item  is  now  in  nar¬ 
row  supply.  Corn  canners  of  the 
Central  West  all  report  difficulty 
in  securing  acreage.  Because  of 
the  Farm  Conservation  Program, 
the  fear  that  labor  might  be  scarce 
next  Fall,  the  grower  is  more  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  field  corn  than 
he  is  sweet  corn. 

ASPARAGUS — The  naming  of  all 
green  grades  by  leading  Pacific 
Northwestern  canners  and  at 
prices  that  were  first  considered 
high,  have  met  with  a  response 
from  the  trade  that  might  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  business  that  will 
follow  as  soon  as  California  names 
its  opening  quotations.  Most  can¬ 
ners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
withdrawn  due  to  heavy  sales. 

BEETS — Steady  and  routine  sell¬ 
ing  is  cleaning  up  the  spots  left  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  canners’ 
hands.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  sellers  to 
increase  spot  prices  and  apparently 
they  are  content  to  clean  up  at  quo¬ 
tations  that  have  been  previously 
quoted  in  this  column.  More  fu¬ 
ture  business  is  being  booked 
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weekly  with  prices  averaging  some 
5c  per  dozen  basis  No.  2  tins  over 
that  of  last  year’s  opening. 

LIMA  BEANS — Canners  of  this 
item  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
are  carrying  light  stocks.  The 
market  is  steady.  Chicago  has  pur¬ 
chased  some  Eastern  green  limas 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
bulk  of  the  remaining  holdings  in 
this  section  runs  to  fresh  whites 
and  green  and  white  grade.  Can¬ 
ners  are  moving  cautiously  toward 
selling  futures. 

SPINACH — Arkanas  canners  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Only 
here  and  there  is  a  seller  found 
and  then  his  prices  are  higher  than 
those  recently  named.  Reports 
from  California  continue  discour¬ 
aging  as  applied  to  crop  prospects. 
The  pack  on  the  Coast  should  start 
within  a  short  time. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Big  business  has 
been  lacking  but  small  lot  buying 
has  sustained  prices  which  average 
from  70  to  75c  throughout  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  for  No.  21/)  fancy 
preferred  packs. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Like  in 
corn,  canners  are  reporting  stiff 
resistance  in  contracting  acreage 
for  the  coming  season  and  have 
been  forced  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  last  year.  Some  of  the  early 
sellers  of  futures  in  Wisconsin,  so 
it  is  rumored,  are  now  sorry  that 
they  entered  into  future  commit¬ 
ments.  Spot  stocks  are  cleaning  up 
rapidly  and  most  of  the  canners  are 
all  out  of  the  1940  pack  of  both 
green  and  wax  beans.  The  Chicago 
trade  are  looking  to  the  South  for 
early  deliveries  in  late  May  and 
early  June  but  due  to  unfavorable 
growing  conditions  throughout  the 
Southern  tier  of  States,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  book  firm. 

APPLES — APPLESAUCE — Stocks  in 
canners’  hands  are  depleted  to  a 
point  where  to  replenish  same, 
some  have  recently  packed  apple¬ 
sauce  from  cold  storage  apples  but 
at  the  best,  fruit  carried  in  storage 
for  several  months  does  not  make 
a  high  grade  product  in  applesauce. 
No.  10  apples  continue  in  their 
firmness. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  Chicago 
trade  are  following  the  market 


closely  and  buying  has  been  limited 
of  late.  The  talk  is  that  cling 
peaches  will  cost  the  canner  $30.00 
a  ton  this  year  as  compared  with 
last  and  there  are  some  who  look 
for  an  opening  price  of  $1.20  on 
No.  21/2  standards  and  $1.30  for 
choice.  The  balance  of  the  fruit 
line  is  quiet. 

FISH — While  stocks  of  tuna  are 
said  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
the  market  is  strong  and  some  have 
advanced  prices  about  25c.  Sar¬ 
dines  are  in  light  supply.  Shrimp 
is  practically  unobtainable,  except 
through  second  hands  with  the 
bottom  of  the  market  $1.30  for 
medium,  f.  o.  b.  Gulf.  All  grades 
of  salmon  are  occupying  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  a  number  of 
years. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — The  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  “octopus”  are  varied 
and  many.  Recently  the  Monopoly 
Investigating  Committee,  whose 
work  (in  the  regular  run  of  the 
news)  was  reported  to  be  a  failure 
and  a  dud — declared  that  there  is 
no  monopoly  in  the  Chain  Grocery 
Store  business. 

It  now  develops  that  this  state¬ 
ment  was  the  handiwork  of  the 
Public  Relations  Counsel  employed 
by  the  “octopus.” 

Mr.  Hector  Lazo — Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Food  Distributors  of 
America  reported: 

“Large  Scale  Organizations  in 
the  Food  Industry”  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hoffman,  principal 
Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  deals  with 
the  growth  of  the  chain  stores  and 
the  author’s  conclusions  based 
upon  his  own  studies  and  his  own 
convictions. 

“Lazo  declares  that  the  publicity 
agent  of  the  “octopus”  knowing 
this  manuscript  was  coming,  sent 
a  special  representative  to  obtain 
one  of  the  first  copies  released  by 
the  government  printing  office  and 
immediately  set  to  work  analyzing 
it.  In  24  hours  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  a  five-page  summary  which, 
Lazo  says  gave  all  the  favorable 
points  to  the  “octopus”  that  could 
be  found  or  summarized.” 

(to  be  continued  next  week) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Prices  Moving  Up— Orders  Are  Larger — 
Stocks  Cleaning  Out — Buyers  Want  Spinach 
Prices — Asparagus  Canning  Soon  to  Begin  If 
Labor  Troubles  Do  Not  Prevent — ^Tomatoes 
Get  More  Attention,  But  Products  Still 
More — Future  Beans  Well  Sold  Up — New 
Tuna  Prices. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  27,  1941. 

MARKET — The  market  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  food  products  in 
general  has  strengthened  quite 
noticeably  during  the  week,  with 
advances  made  on  several  items  by 
leading  packers.  Orders  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  and  in  size, 
suggesting  that  spring  has  brought 
increased  consumption  in  its  wake. 
In  most  lines,  stocks  on  hand  have 
been  reduced  to  comparatively  low 
levels  and  there  are  numerous 
items  that  are  to  be  located  with 
difficulty.  Canned  fruits  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  attention  of  late, 
although  there  has  been  a  good 
movement  of  vegetables  and  fish. 

FRUITS — In  the  fruit  list,  peaches 
and  fruit  cocktail  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  active  of  late  and  it  is  on 
these  that  most  of  the  advances  in 
price  have  been  made.  Fancy 
halves  in  No.  21/2  cling  peaches  are 
now  priced  at  $1.40  by  several  in¬ 
terests,  with  sliced  also  moved  up 
to  this  figure.  Incidentally,  this  is 
also  the  price  at  which  choice  are 
listed  by  many  holders.  Choice 
sliced  seems  to  be  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  at  $1.30,  with  $1.35  now  the 
minimum  price  on  this.  Standard 
halves  have  been  stepped  up  to 
$1.25,  with  standard  sliced  now 
held  at  $1.27^2  by  several  packers. 

In  fruit  cocktail  advances  of  21/2 
cents  a  dozen  have  been  made  in 
several  items  in  the  smaller  sizes, 
with  prices  on  No.  10  advanced 
from  5  cents  to  15  cents  a  dozen. 
Some  packers  of  featured  brands 
are  now  quoting  No.  1  fancy  at 
$1.10,  No.  21/2  at  $1.87  and  No.  10 
at  $6.30.  Prices  on  choice  are 
higher  right  through  the  list. 

A  steady  business  is  being  done 
on  pears  and  apricots  at  the  prices 
that  have  prevailed  for  some  time. 

A  heavy  volume  of  business  is 
being  done  on  Hawaiian  pineapple, 
with  every  effort  made  to  speed  up 
shipments  from  the  Islands. 
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SPINACH — Buyers  are  clamoring 
for  prices  on  new  pack  spinach  and 
canners  will  soon  find  it  necessary 
to  bring  out  lists.  Numerous  offers 
are  coming  through  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  substantial  lots  at  the 
prices  brought  out  by  a  few  small 
packers  more  than  a  month  ago. 
These  were  on  the  basis  of  95  cents 
for  No.  21/2S  but,  of  course,  no  one 
is  now  accepting  such  an  offer.  If 
$1.15  were  offered  there  are  those 
who  would  probably  take  a  chance 
on  it.  Packing  is  under  way  and 
will  become  general  in  a  few  days. 
The  early  pack  is  rather  poor  in 
quality,  the  yield  is  light  and  weeds 
add  to  harvesting  and  packing  dif¬ 
ficulties.  There  will  doubtless  be 
spinach  of  fine  quality  packed,  but 
the  total  output  will  be  well  below 
original  estimates. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  packing  of 
asparagus  is  expected  to  get  under 
way  the  second  week  in  April,  with 
the  fresh  markets  caring  for  the 
crop  up  to  that  time.  A  hearing 
for  a  marketing  order  was  held 
some  time  ago  and  signers  to  the 
agreement  are  now  being  sought, 
with  every  prospect  that  it  will  be 
adopted.  This  will  differ  from  the 
ones  of  recent  years  in  but  a  few 
particulars.  No -decision  has  been 
reached  as  yet  as  to  the  size  of  the 
pack,  or  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
canning  stock.  Filipino  field  work¬ 
ers  are  talking  about  strike  action 
unless  contract  demands  are  com¬ 
plied  with  and  cannery  workers 
suggest  that  they  will  refuse  to 
handle  asparagus  unless  growers 
sign  a  contract  with  the  Filipino 
union.  So  many  things  may  hap¬ 
pen  before  canning  gets  under  way. 

TOMATOES — Rather  more  inter¬ 
est  is  being  shown  in  tomatoes 
■i  nan  in  recent  months,  but  sales 
‘  ave  not  shown  much  of  an  in- 
.  ease.  It’s  quite  a  different  story, 

1  )wever,  with  tomato  products, 
omato  paste  has  firmed  very 
■ticeably  and  is  now  quoted  at 
>.65  a  case,  as  against  $3.40  but 
.  short  time  ago.  Most  packers  are 
'Id  up  on  Italian  type  tomatoes 
id  prices  may  be  regarded  as 
ominal. 

BEANS — Orders  have  been  heavy 
>r  green  beans  of  the  1941  pack 
nd  are  still  coming  in,  although 


some  of  the  larger  packers  are  re¬ 
porting  a  near  sold-out  condition. 
Spot  stocks  are  very  limited  and 
are  firmly  held. 

PEAS — The  Joseph  Pearce  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Decoto,  Calif.,  has 
brought  out  1941  opening  prices  on 
standard  field  run  sweet  Perfection 
California  peas,  this  being  the  only 
grade  to  be  packed  this  year. 
Eight-oz.  are  quoted  at  45  cents. 
No.  303,  771/2  cents;  No.  2,  921/2 
cents;  and  No.  10,  $4.25.  The  pack 
will  be  well  below  that  for  which 
plans  were  made,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  weather  in  January  and 
February. 

TUNA — Opening  prices  on  1941 
canned  tuna  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  follows:  Del  Monte  brand 
solid  pack,  quarters,  $4.40;  halves, 
$6.75;  and  one  pound,  $12.50. 
Halves  shredded,  under  this  brand 
are  quoted  at  $5.30,  or  a  five  cent 
advance  over  the  former  spot  price. 
Other  grades  are :  standard  yellow- 
fin,  quarters  $3.75;  halves,  $5.50; 
and  1-lb.  $10.00.  Standard  Light- 
meat  is  quoted  at  $3.65,  $5.25  and 
$9.50,  for  these  sizes,  respectively, 
while  lightmeat  tuna  flakes  are 
priced  at  $4.25  for  halves  and  $7.50 
for  1-lb. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

/ 

Spring  Plantings  Begin — Products  All  Would 
Like  If  They  But  Knew  Them — No  Shrimp 
Canning — Prices  Very  Firm — Oyster  Canners 
Using  Every  Means  To  Increase  The  Pack. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  27,  1941. 

VEGETABLES — Spring  is  here,  so 
says  the  calendar,  but  we  would 
never  know  it  from  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  recorded  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  has  not  reached  you  yet,  brethren 
of  the  shivering  section  of  the 
country,  it  won’t  be  long  now,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  just  around  the  corner. 

Nature  is  exerting  herself  here 
and  everywhere  we  see  grass  grow¬ 
ing,  wild  flowers  budding  and  fruit 
trees  sprouting,  which  tell  us  it 
is  time  to  get  busy  and  plant  vege¬ 
tables. 


Some  truck  acreage  has  been 
planted,  but  heavy  planting  will 
not  take  place  until  after  this  week, 
as  we  have  had  too  much  rain  and 
unsettled  weather. 

The  little  warm  weather,  which 
has  prevailed  here  this  past  week 
has  greatly  benefitted  the  Azaleas, 
and  everywhere  in  this  City  you 
see  beautiful  gardens  of  Azalea 
flowers  in  full  bloom,  and  tourists 
from  all  over  the  country  come  here 
to  admire  their  beauty. 

Our  most  important  vegetable 
pack  in  this  section  is  snap  beans 
and  the  planting  of  bean  acreage 
for  the  canneries  will  get  well 
under  way  in  about  a  week. 

Okra,  turnip  greens,  mustard 
greens,  crowder  peas  and  collard 
greens  are  also  commercially  can¬ 
ned  in  this  section,  but  the  pack 
is  light,  due  to  its  consumption 
being  limited  mostly  to  the  South ; 
and  due  to  lack  of  aggressive  mar¬ 
keting  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
vegetable  canners,  very  little  is 
known  of  these  deliciously  pre¬ 
pared  vegetables  in  the  North  and 
East. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the 
eating  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
people  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  differ,  a  Southern 
housewife  told  me  the  other  day 
of  the  experience  she  had  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  Pennsylvania  city.  She  says 
she  bought  a  bunch  of  turnip 
greens  and  she  noticed  that  the 
clerk  cut  the  green  off,  laid  the 
greens  to  one  side  and  proceeded 
to  put  the  turnips  in  a  small  bag, 
whereupon  she  asked  the  clerk 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  the 
greens  and  he  answered  that  he 
was  going  to  throw  them  away, 
which  surprised  the  Southern 
housewife  and  she  told  the  clerk 
to  give  her  the  greens  and  he  could 
keep  the  turnips,  as  the  greens 
were  what  she  wanted  to  eat. 

Another  interesting  incident  took 
place  over  the  Radio  last  week  in 
one  of  the  prominent  “Quiz  pro¬ 
grams.”  Among  the  questions  sent 
in  was  one  asking  to  name  two 
vegetables  related  to  the  cabbage 
plant.  One  was  answered,  but  the 
other  being  collard,  none  of  the 
three  contestants  could  answer  it 
and  the  “Quizzer,”  reading  from 
his  scrip  said,  the  answer  is  col- 
lards.  Any  of  you  gentlemen  know 
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what  collards  are  ?  I’ve  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  collards.”  And  neither 
had  any  of  the  three  contestants 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  collards,  so  it 
is  very  evident  that  unless  our 
Southern  Canners  go  into  an  exten¬ 
sive  campaign  to  educate  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  housewives 
to  serve  our  native,  delicious  food 
products  on  their  tables,  the  sale 
of  them  will  be  limited  to  the  South. 

Do  you  think  that  we  would, 
today,  here  in  the  South,  be  eating 
bran  and  other  food  products  of 
our  Northern  friends,  if  it  was  not 
that  they  forced  it  down  our 
throats  with  their  extensive  sales 
campaigns  and  advertisements  ? 
Certainly  not. 

What  they  have  done  and  are 
doing,  we  can  do,  too,  if  we  can 
ever  gather  enough  initiative  to 
expand. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  is  milder 
this  week  than  last  and  production 
of  shrimp  should  be  better,  because 
the  shrimp  boats  will  be  able  to  get 
out  in  the  Gulf  more  often,  due  to 
the  disturbances  being  less  and  the 
waters  in  the  Gulf  not  so  rough. 

The  bulk  of  the  shrimp  caught 
now  go  to  the  raw  market,  which 
is  able  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them, 
therefore  canning  operations  will 
have  to  wait  until  shrimp  are  more 
plentiful  and  the  raw,  headless 
shrimp  market  is  not  so  attractive. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.30  for  No.  1  medium;  $1.35  for 
No.  1  large  and  $1.50  for  No.  1 
jumbo,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  have  had  a  couple 
of  pretty  sunshiny  days  this  week, 
which  have  helped  to  boost  the 
production  of  oysters. 

The  canneries  are  using  every 
available  means  to  bring  up  the 
oyster  pack  to  what  it  was  last 
year,  but  so  far  they  have  not  had 
much  success,  and  it  is  going  to 
take  ideal  favorable  canning 
weather  from  now  to  the  close 
of  the  season  for  the  canners  to 
make  any  kind  of  a  showing. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  four  ounce; 
$1.20  for  five  ounce;  $2.30  for 
eight  ounce ;  and  $2.40  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


“SUPER”  INDUSTRY  ANALYZED 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  super  market 
industry,  made  by  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  under  the  direction  of  Donald 
Hobart,  Director  of  Research,  reveals 
that  the  current  expansion  trend  of  the 
self-service  food  market — the  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  phase  of  retail  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  super  market — is  far  from  any 
possible  peak. 

In  analyzing  nearly  8,000  super  mar¬ 
kets,  located  in  48  States,  in  territories 
and  in  Canada,  the  work  discloses  the 
location,  by  State,  city  and  town;  the 
grouping  of  present  super  markets  in 
accordance  with  population  areas  rang¬ 
ing  from  less  than  2,500  to  500,000  and 
over.  To  obtain  these  figures,  it  was 
necessary  to  check  16,600  cities,  towns 
and  villages  in  the  United  States. 

The  survey  serves  to  corroborate  con¬ 
clusions  recently  made  by  M.  M.  Zim¬ 
merman,  “Super  Market  Merehandising” 
publisher,  before  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association  in  Chicago  in  December, 
1940.  =' 

The  study,  in  other  words,  fortifies 
factually,  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  super  market  industry 
has  by  no  means  reached  its  peak. 

2.  That  there  are  many  large  and 
profitable  territories  still  available  for 
super  market  expansion. 

3.  That  opportunities  still  exist,  even 
in  the  well-populated  areas,  for  con¬ 
tinued  super  market  expansion. 

A  series  of  charts  illustrating  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  show  that  the  great  percentage 
of  super  markets  (28.4%)  is  in  cities 
of  500,000  or  over.  Second  place,  in¬ 
terestingly  enough,  falls  in  cities,  not 
with  a  population  of  100,000  to  500,000 
as  might  be  expected,  but  in  cities  of 
25,000  to  100,000. 

The  survey  discloses  that  out  of  80 
cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  to 
500,000,  only  one  was  without  a  super 
market.  In  283  cities  in  the  25,000  to 
100,000  classification,  16  were  found 
without  super  markets. 

Charts  are  used  to  give  the  sectional 
distribution  of  super  markets  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  percentage  of  population  based 
on  the  preliminary  1940  census  figures; 
the  percentage  of  super  markets  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  percentage  of  U.  S.  population 
by  States  and  the  number  of  people  per 
super  market  in  each  State.  Other 
tables  show  the  distribution  of  super 
markets  geographically  and  by  size  of 
town.  Sample  trading  areas  are  also 
given. 


GRECO  READY 

The  Greco  Packing  Company,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  which  has  been  inactive 
since  1938,  has  remodeled  and  re¬ 
equipped  its  plant  and  has  made  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  for  a  pack  of  about 
500,000  cases  this  year,  handling  beans, 
spinach  and  tomatoes.  The  expected 
pack  of  beans  and  spinach  has  already 
been  disposed  of.  George  W.  Ellis  is 
president. 


A  NEW  LABELING  DRIVE 

Announcing  an  intensified  campaign 
for  descriptive  labeling  of  canned  foods 
among  wholesale  grocers  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  1941  packs,  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week  outlined  a  definite  program 
for  jobbers  in  this  connection. 

Summing  up,  the  Association,  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  to  its  members,  declared:  “Neither 
the  views  of  individual  houses,  nor  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  in  the  industry  itself 
will  determine  the  final  answer  to  the 
question  of  descriptive  vs.  grade  labeling 
for,  in  the  long  run,  those  serving  the 
public  must  supply  what  the  public  wants 
to  buy  and  the  public  will  decide  which 
system  suits  it  best.  It  is  the  duty, 
however,  of  those  who  believe  in  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  to  make  its  advantages  as 
widely  known  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  public  choice,  when  made,  shall  be 
based  on  knowledge  and  reason. 

“Therefore,  if  you  agree  that  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  is  the  system  that  you 
would  like  to  see  in  general  use,  help 
the  public  formulate  that  opinion  by 
doing  everything  that  you  can  to  give 
the  consumer  all  the  facts  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  do  your  utmost  to  place  full  lines 
of  canned  foods  bearing  descriptive 
labels  on  grocers’  shelves  with  all 
possible  dispatch.” 


SUPPORTING  SALMON  DRIVE 

Lending  support  to  the  National 
Canned  Salmon  drive,  Continental  Can 
Company  is  using  its  regular  dividend 
enclosure  to  acquaint  the  company’s 
shareholders  and  customers  with  the 
“King  of  Food  Fishes.”  The  front  of 
the  enclsoure,  an  attractive  layout  in 
black  and  salmon  color,  contains  a  short 
descriptive  story  of  the  types  of  salmon, 
its  variety  of  uses,  food  value  and  econo¬ 
my  factors,  along  with  other  interesting 
facts  about  canned  salmon.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  enclosure,  practical 
and  tempting  recipes  further  illustrate 
the  many  ways  in  which  canned  salmon 
can  be  pleasingly  served.  To  be  mailed 
in  March  to  over  35,000  stockholders 
(a  great  portion  of  them  women),  the 
insert  effectively  and  concisely  tells  of  the 
advantages  of  canned  salmon  at  the  time 
when  thousands  of  stores  throughout  the 
country  are  featuring  this  popular 
canned  fish. 


SELLING  ENGLAND’S  U.  S.  HOLDINGS 

Reports  this  week  indicating  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  started  in  to  place  her  prin¬ 
cipal  American  holdings  “on  the  auction 
block”  to  raise  funds  for  the  financing 
of  war  purchases  in  the  United  States 
point  to  the  sale  of  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  food  or  grocery  manufacturing 
properties. 

Prominently  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  are  Lever  Bros.,  the  large  soap 
manufacturing  company,  and  Crosse  & 
Blackwell’s  American  subsidiary,  which 
conducts  extensive  canning  and  food 
packing  operations  at  Baltimore. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

•eeee** 

•••eeee 

iieaeee 

••••••• 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

••eeee. 

••••••. 

Meeeee 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

2.66 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.36 

2.30 

2.36 

2.40 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

. 

. 

2.25 

2.30 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

. 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.00 

1.06 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . !. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2... 

No.  ro . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No  2  Fresh  White . 

Ko.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Bt  ,TS 

Wh  lie.  No.  2 . 

>  2%  . 

I  J.  10  . . 

Cu  No.  2 . . 

^  2%  . 

r  10  . 

Sli  .d.  No.  2 . 

'  .  2%  . 

10  . 

Di  i.  No.  2 _ 

10  . 

Sh  string.  No.  2., 
1  .  10 . . 


C.  ROTS 

SI  d.  No.  2 . 

■.  10  . 

D  1.  No.  2 . 

10  . 

P  S  AND  CARROTS 


St 

F. 


No.  2..... 
'^y  No.  2. 


.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.15 

.90 

.96 

.85  . 

.90 

1.00 

3.76 

4.50 

nominal 

. . 

.80 

.85 

.75  .80 

.75 

.85 

3.50 

3.75 

nominal 

3.76 

4.00 

1.15 

1.60 

nominal 

1.60 

1.60 

6.50 

6.00 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.26 

1.35 

4.50 

nominal 

4.26 

4.50 

.86 

1.25 

.80 

.95 

.85  . 

4.50 

4.76 

nominal 

.76 

.82% 

3.25 

3.40 

nominal 

1.16 

1.50 

nominal 

6.26 

1.00 

nominal 

— 

— 

nominal 


nominal 

.75 

.85 

3.76 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

. 

8.00 

1.20 

1.36 

1.30 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

6.60 

6.35 

.70 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

5.00 

.62% 

.76 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.86 

3.25 

3.76 

.67% 

.66 

....... 

....... 

•— .- 

.86 

1.60 

.90 

1.26 

1.06 

1.16 

3.35 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.76 

,  . 

.92% 

.95 

.80 

3.40 

3.75 

3.26 

.80 

87% 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

3.65 

4.25 

3.76 

3.36 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

3.50 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

.70 

-TTfTtT 

. . 

3.10 

...... 

_ 

.76 

4.60 

.60 

3.26 

4.60 

.80 

3.76 

nominal 

nominal 

"’.66 

*".70 

.70 

.96 

.80 

1.16 

Loe  'G'6 

1.10 

— 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

12-oz.  vac . . .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . . .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .87%  .95 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . .  5.10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .80  .82% 

No.  10  . .  6.00  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ .... _  1.00  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  . .  6.30  ■  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 _ _  .75  .80 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  .90 

No.  10  .  4.90  6.26 

Std.  No.  2 .  .76  .80 

No.  10  .  4.76  6.00 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.06 
.90  .95 

nominal 
.86  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 

.86  . 

nominal 

.76  . 

nominal 
.96  1.10 

nominal 


nominal 


1.00  1.10 
nominal 
.90  .95 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.00  1.06 
nominal 
.90  .96 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.07% 

1.02% 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  TalL. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


'.’72%  ".'86  "ItO 

2.00  2.35  2.00 


r.'i6 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2. 

No.  10  ..... 
Std.,  No.  2... 
No.  10  . 


.87%  .90 
4.25  4.60 

.52%  .77% 

3.15  4.00 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28... . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 


Blackeye,  28.  Soaked. 
lOs  . 


1.30  1.36 

1.15  1.25 

1.07%  1.16 
1.02%  1.10 


1.10 

1.00 

.95 

1.02!% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.85 

.90 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.36  1.65 

1.25  . 

LIO  _ 

i'.'zo 

1.00  . 

.95  1.00 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.92%  1.06 
.87%  .90 

.85  .90 

.86  .85 

nominal 
nominal 

4.25  4.40 

.80  .85 

.62%  . 

3.26  . 

.67%  .65 

2.50  3.26 


1.30  1.60 

1.10  1.26 
1.06  1.20 

1.00  _ 

1.10  1.20 

.96  1.00 

.90  .95 

.86  . 

.97%  1.00 
.90  .95 

.85  .90 

.80  .86 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.06 

1.15 

.90 

.96 

.85 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.95  1.00 

.90  . 

.85  . 

.86  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.86  . 

.60  .60 

2.60  . . 

.66  _ 


1.36 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

1.00 

.92% 

.97% 

.95 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

6.60 

6.00 

6.25 

4.25 

4.50 

4.25 

4.60 

r.35 

1.46 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.90 

.60 

.66 

...... 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 
Fancy,  No.  2........ 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10.. . 


.80 

.90 

2.80 

3.16 

.65 

.76 

2.50 

.80 

.86 

.96 

1.10 

3.25 

3.75 

.56 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

.90 

2.50 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.05 

1.15 

1.36 

3.25 

3.76 

3.40 

4.10 
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SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

Triple,  No.  2 _ ........................... 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2^  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Std..  No.  1. 
No.  2  .... 
No.  2%  . 
No.  10  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13»^  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.86  .86 

_ 

•  UMMS  . . 

.90  1.10 
.80  .90 

.80 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

1.06 

4.00 

4.26 

.87% 

.92% 

....... 

....... 

....... 

1.20 

1.30 

4.25 

Solid 

Pack 

.95 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

1.36 

1.26 

1.86 

4.26 

4.60 

4.00 

4.35 

.47% 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.86 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

3.25 

3.60 

3.26 

3.76 

3.36 

With 

puree 

.45 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.65 

.67% 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

2.76 

2.86 

.40 

.50 

.42% 

.46 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.70 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

koo 

.62% 

.47% 

.65 

.52% 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

1.45 

1.50 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.86 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.95 

1.05 

3.40 

3.76 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.60  3.76 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 80  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  . 

No.  2  Std . 66  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.86  3.00 


2.90  3.00 

S.25  'z.Z6 


.75 

3.26 


APRICOTS 


No.  2%,  Fancy .  2.10  2.20 

No.  2%,  Choice™ .  1.90  2.10 

No.  2%  Std .  1.60  1.70 

No.  10  Fancy .  7.36 

No.  10,  Choice . 6.75  7.00 

No.  10,  Std .  5.90  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10......... . . 

Std.,  No.  10 .  . 

Pie,  No.  10 . . i. . 

Water,  No.  10 .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.37%  1.40 
1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.26 
5.00  6.10 

4.90  6.00 

4.16  4.25 

4.00  4.25 

3.25  3.40 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat. . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.25  . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . .  . 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.47% 

1.55 

6.16 

6.26 

6.50 

6.80 

5.00 

3.60 

3.50 

4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.80  . 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.26  _ 

6.35 

6.60 

4.26  . 

6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 52% 

.80  .. 

. 72% 

.  1.07% 

.  1.62% 

2.06  .. 

.  2.47% 

4.25  .. 

.  5.00 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  . .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.70 


.  1.60  1.70  .  1.66 

.  7.60  .  . 

1.66  .  . .  1.66 

.  6.50  .  . 


1.75  .  2.00  2.17% 


Canned  Fish 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  nominal 

%  lb.  . .  2.60  . 

^  lb-  .  nominal 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


1.15 

2.'30 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.15  .  . 

1.20  .  1.10  1.20 

2.30  .  1.50  1.65 


2.40 


SALMON 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  10.00  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90  1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.25  . 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%- 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 


1.60  1.60 


.90  1.06 

4.90  6.25 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 


Kn  9  ,  . 

.80 

.90 

“so 

1.00 

No.  5  . . 

.„  2.10 

2.25 

2.25 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.62%  .65 

...  1.27%  1.35 

.60 

1.25 

.62% 

1.36 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.10  1.16 

eieo  "eioo 


1.35  1.40 
5.00  5.25 
2.30  2.30 
2.16  2.26 
2.00  2.00 
7.86  8.00 
7.26  7.60 
6.85  7.00 


2.20  2.30 

7.60  7.76 


1.25  1.35 

6.75  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . .  1.30  1.35 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35  1.45 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . . . 


2.70  2.90 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.15 


1.60  1.65 

.96  . . 


2.00  2.10 

1.45  1.60 

1.90  2.00 


Southern 
1.20  .... 
1.30  .... 

1.35  .... 


3.25  3.40 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
6.26  6.50 
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OF  THE 

j  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  reguirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product ,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  CIRCULATION — Approximately  5000  copies,  reaching  all  leading  fact¬ 
ors  of  the  Industry.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  recieves 
one  copy  without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $1.00. 

•  CLASSIFIED  LISTING  —Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 
the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 
and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES— $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Copy 
accepted  to  April  1st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 

Since  1916 — Compiled  and  Published  Annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keefimcf.  tke  GamUncj,  /fZf 

BALTIMORE  20  South  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Four  No.  2  Townsend  Bean  Cutters;  one  No.  1 
Townsend  Cutter;  six  medium  Bean  Snippers;  eight  No.  2 
Pregraders.  For  additional  information  please  write  Comstock 
Canning  Corporation,  Newark,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Berlin- 
Chapman  Double  batch  mixer;  1  Cincinnati  Time  Recording 
Time  Clock,  100  card  panel;  1  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary  Corn 
Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor-driven  York  Ice 
Machine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in  good  condition. 
The  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— 200  H.P.  Erie  City  HRT  Boiler  with  108-18' 
tubes,  complete  with  front  and  hand  stoker.  Excellent  condition, 
and  removed  only  to  make  room  for  larger  boiler.  Price  $650.00 
1-4  plunger  Filling  Machine  with  monel  hopper,  monel  valves, 
monel  table,  monel  acid  depositing  device.  Suitable  for  filling 
all  Butters,  Jams,  Jellies,  Mustard,  Mayonnaise  and  also  Pre¬ 
serves.  Handles  tumblers  and  jars.  Capacity  5-ounces  to  4 
pound.  Perfect  condition.  Cost  $1,800.00.  Special  price  $800.00. 
1-Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Cooker  and  Cooler  combination. 
Each  unit  with  capacity  of  500  No.  10  cans.  In  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  condition  and  a  bargain  at  $1,750.00  complete.  The  C.  H. 
Musselman  Company,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  heavy  duty  Knapp  Adjustable  Labeler, 
from  No.  55  to  No.  110,  practically  new,  used  for  six  months, 
offered  at  very  attractive  price.  Address  Box  A-2493,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Morral  cream-style  corn  cutters  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Also  Peerless  single  huskers,  roller  chains  and  rolls  in 
first  class  condition.  Prices  right.  Address  Box  A-2497,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  used  Ayars  seven-pocket  bean  filler.  A-1 
condition.  One  used  Huntley  bean  grader  for  three  sieve  sizes. 
Address  Box  A-2498,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler;  One  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  2  Zastrow  Retorts;  20  Four-tier  crates;  One  Robins 
Steam  Crane;  One  Cooling  Tank;  Belting  and  shafting.  Address 
Box  A-2492,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  Langsenkamp  Model  A  Stainless  Steel 
Tomato  Juice  Extractor  and  two  1,000  gallon  Pfaudler  glass- 
lined  Pulp  Tanks  with  copper  coil,  all  comparatively  new  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Address  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
Fremont,  Michigan. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Rotary  washer  for  stringless  beans,  give  descrip¬ 
tion,  make  and  quote.  Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  Pa. 

WANTED — 3  Sterling  Vegetable  Peelers  No.  28.  Quote  price 
and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2495,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Season  1941,  one  line  corn  and  to¬ 
mato  canning  plant  Southern  Ohio,  fully  equipped.  Acreage 
available  with  prompt  action.  Box  A-2494,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED^ 


FOR  SALE — 336  bu.  Climax,  246  bu.  Rogers  Chief,  6  bu.  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  Pea  Seed,  all  having  germination  test  over 
94%.  Price  7\4  cents  per  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  close 
out.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— CANNED  FOODS 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  Tomato  Puree,  1,000  cases  6 /10s,  1.045 
s.g.  Low  mold  count.  Box  A-2496,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  moderi^ 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoe 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applican 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experienc- 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trad 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'*They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


NOT  IMPROBABLE 

Judge:  This  man  says  that  aftei’  he  fired  a  shot  he  saw  you 
run  from  his  chicken  coop. 

Rastus  Johnsing:  He  could  easy  be  mistaken,  Jedge.  Fast  ez 
Ah  was  runnin’,  it  might  have  been  someone  else  what  faintly 
resembles  me. 

CHORUS 

My  Bonnie  leaned  over  the  gas  tank, 

The  height  of  the  contents  to  see 
She  lighted  a  match  to  assist  her — 

Oh,  bring  back  my  Bonnie  to  me! 

A  SUGGESTION 

Faddy  Customer:  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  haddock. 
Fishmonger:  Well,  madam,  if  it’s  looks  you’re  after  why 
don’t  you  buy  a  goldfish? 

RIDDLE 

The  main  difference  ’twixt  me  an’  my  boy  Jim,”  explained  a 
Kansas  farmer,  “is  that  when  I  put  in  a  day  at  work  I  don’t  feel 
like  running  ’round  nights,  and  when  Jim  puts  in  a  night 
runnin’  ’round,  he  don’t  feel  much  like  workin’  days.” 

HOW  ABOUT  A  SEXTETTE? 

Teacher:  Johnny,  stand  up  and  tell  us  how  many  sexes  there 
are. 

Johnny:  Three. 

Teacher:  What  are  they? 

Johnny:  Male  sex.  Female  sex,  and  insects. 

PERHAPS 
After  all 

There  are  only  three  things 
That  are  worth  while: 

To  be  good. 

To  do  good. 

And  always  to  smile. 

THE  NATURAL  OUTCOME 

Mother:  The  kid  will  be  wearing  long  pants  soon. 

Father:  It  won’t  be  long. 

Mother:  And  why  do  you  always  contradict  me? 

TOO  MUCH  SAID 

^'Jfey:  On  your  way  home,  will  you  ask  that  girl  at  the 
sto  >  to — 

1  ibby:  The  one  with  the  blue  eyes,  blonde  hair  and  dimples? 
\  fey:  You  needn’t  mind.  I  intended  to  go  to  town  myself 
to(’  y. 

SHOULD  SAY  HE  WAS 

i  e  was  a  dainty  young  thing,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion, 
an;  as  she  tripped  into  the  room  the  office  boy  gasped,  then 
gri  ied,  as  she  came  to  a  standstill  before  him. 

‘  ould  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Jenkins  is  in?”  she  asked. 

e  boy  nodded  and  pointed  vaguely  over  his  shoulder  at 
th(  ,pen  door. 

e  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

0  you  know  if  he  is  engaged?”  she  inquired, 
e  boy  looked  astonished. 

ngaged?”  he  almost  shouted.  “Engaged?  Why,  he’s 
nit  ied  and  got  two  kids.” 


The  Double  “S”  W,  G.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morrai  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Wh  crc  To  Buy 


—the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  tha* 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crovm  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


5/RHAMPepgr7 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 
Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 


L 
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STEEL  FRAME  GRADERS 

For  Stringless  Green  Beans 

CRCO  Steel  Frame  Rotary  Stringless  Bean 
Graders  are  the  most  efficient  available  to  the 
canner — a  fact  which  can  be  readily  substanti¬ 
ated  by  contact  with  packers  throughout  the 
country  who  have  had  them  in  constant  use  for 
years. 

Their  superiority  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  openings  are  automatically  cleared  at  every 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  and  each  individual 
bean  is  allowed  to  present  itself  to  the  openings 
several  times. 

CRCO  Pregraders  consist  of  a  single  grading 
cylinder  and  are  available  for  all  size  separ¬ 
ations. 

CRCO  Junior  Graders  will  separate  beans  into 
five  sizes  in  one  operation,  giving  grades  1,2, 

3,  4,  5  and  over. 

CRCO  Unit  Graders  perform  the  same  oper¬ 
ation  as  the  Junior,  excepting  that  they  have 
double  the  capacity,  being  approximately  2000 
pounds  per  hour  to  five  sizes. 

Send  For  Grader  Bulletin  No.  1  and  Prices 

Chlsholm'HiiJeFuo. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 


Far-sighted  men  in  the  canning  industry 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  this  critical 
year,  are  now  covering  their  major  seed 
requirements  for  1942  by  means  of 

GROWING  CONTRACTS 

calling  for  future  deliveries  from 
this  season’s  crops. 

Details  gladly  sent  on  request 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis 
Los  Angeles  Memphis  Salinas  San  Antonio 


